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There Is Honor in America 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—A special plane landed 


at the National Airport last Sunday, bearing 

a delegation of 15 American and two Canadian 
tirmen. They were war veterans who had been shot 
down over Yugoslavia by enemy action, and who had 
been rescued by Gen. Draja Mihailovich and his 
Chetnik forces. 

Oficial Washington showed a mixture of earnest and 

iremely coy interest in these young men. For they 
are key witnesses in an international cause celebre— 
the forthcoming trial of Gen. Mihailovich in the Bel- 
grade courts of his political enemy Marshal Tito on 
the latter's charge that the Chetnik hero is a “war 
criminal,” that he “collaborated with the Germans,” 
and that he committed “treason” against Yugoslavia. 

The 15 American velerans came as a delegation rep- 
resenting 600 American fliers who had been rescued 
by Mihailovich. They brought with them a suitcase 
of letters and a file of 200 telegrams from the veterans 
they represented. 

Their spokesman, Lieut. William Lane Rogers, pilot 
of a B-24 whose crew was forced to “bail out” over 
Belgrade on Sept. 8, 1944, explained that they had not 
tome-to Washington to bring charges or counter- 
harges with reference to the allegations against Mi- 
hailovich. 

As eve-witnesses of the activities of Gen. Mihailovich 
and of both the Chetniks and the Partisans in Yugo- 
tlavia, Lieut. Rogers said, they had requested permis- 
sion to appear as witnesses at the trial. The Tito 
Government denied this request. 

But it could not be denied, he said, that American 
fers who had actually lived with Mihailovich for al- 
Most a year after their rescue are, indeed, material 
Witnesses of the highest importance, chiefly because 
they are not adherents of either side in the political 
Mruggle between Tito and Mihailovich and are. there- 
fore, impartial witnesses. 

In view of the refusal of the Tito Government to 
allow such unbiased witnesses to testify at the Mihailo- 
Vich trial, Lieut. Rogers said they now entertained 
Brave doubts that it would be possible for Gen. Mi- 
hailovich to get a fair trial, and therefore they had 
decided to come to Washington to ask their President, 
their Secretary of State and their representatives in 
Congress to intervene personally and energetically in 
securing : 


1. Their right as material witnesses to testify at the 
Mihailovich trial. a 

2. An impartial trial before an inter-Allied tribunal 
under United Nations auspices. 

3. Immediate publication of documents bearing 
Levidence on the charges against Mihailovich now in 
the files of the War and State Departments. 

In explanation of their efforts, the fliers said that 
peneral Mihailovich had saved their lives and that 

their testimony could save his life “they consider it 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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American Initiative and Russian Reaction 


REAKING a tradition, Secretary of State Byrnes 
B has proposed to the world a new system of 

collective security against a possible menace on 
the part of Germany or Japan. The United States is 
prepared ‘to conclude a hard and fast alliance with 
the great powers of Europe and Asia to safeguard the 
world against a repetition of the tragedy of the last 
war. The demilitarization of Germany and Japan 
shall be assured for at least twenty-five years. Their 
economies shall be subject to systematic and rigid 
control, and the United States is even ready to submit 
to the opinions of the majority of the controlling na- 
tions, to put its military forces at their disposal if 
there is a revival of war industries in Germany or 
Japan. 

The reason for this sensational American proposi- 
tion is obvious. Exactly a year has passed since Cer- 
many's surrender; yet the peoples of Europe are starv- 
ing, their economies are stagnant. Political instability 
results from economic decline. ‘The need for security 
against a new German menace is cited as the excuse 
for what has happened in Europe. Therefore, the 
reverse of Byrnes’ medal means: the evacuation of 
foreign troops from the territories of independent na- 
tions; the demobilisation of the great armies: the 
demilitarization of territories; the restitution of na- 
tional independence in the whole of Europe—from 
ltaly and Greece in the South to Finland in the North; 
and the solution of the German problem, abolition of 
the separate zones, the creation of a central govern- 
ment, and the regeneration of her economy. There is 
no doubt that this is the only way to solve the problem 
of Europe and the Far Fast, to put an end to the 
deepening misery of these sad postwar days. 


- . * 
I; is to Russia that Byrnes is addressing his proposal. 
Last December Stalin explained to Byrnes the reasons 
for the Russian poiicy of spheres of influence in terms 
of “security.” Doubts are prevalent in the outer world 
whether security is the real motive of Soviet policy, 
whether other aims do not lie behind the Soviet cam- 


paigns in Tran and Manchuria, behind Soviet aggres- 
sion in Central Europe. 

Byrnes puts Moscow on the spot: if it is just security 
that you need, we are prepared to break with our age- 
old tradition and guarantee Germany's impotence for 
at least a quarter of a century; we are not going lo 
repeat our policy of abstention and non-intervention; 
the greatest navy in the world, the best long-range 
bombers, the atomic bomb, will be at the disposal of 
the United Nations as soon as Germany makes the 
slightest move toward aggression. From you, however, 
we demand the abolition of the security spheres policy, 
of the domination of foreign countries adjacent to the 
USSR, of the incorporation of. their economies into 
vour planned system, and of Soviet expansion in all 
directions across two continents. And, addressing 
France, Byrnes says: this is the solution for the ap- 
parently insoluble Ruhr-and-Rhine problem. Don’t 
insist on separation; and if this settlement falls short 
of your wishes, we are going to support you whenever 
you need our aid against any possible German menace. 

It is more than probable that Byrnes will succeed 
in persuading France to accept his proposal. It is 
rather improbable that the Soviet Government will 
accept his offer in its entirety, without emasculating 
amendments. 

Byrnes’ idea involves the perpetuation of American 
interest in Kuropean and Japanese affairs. The Soviet 
trend has been to get rid of America’s influence, es- 
pecially of American armed forces. What Moscow 
wants today is a speedy evacuation of all American 
troops from the soil of Europe and Asia. A new 
isolationism of the United States is exactly what Stalin 
wants to see as the dominant trend of American policy. 
“We will not fight,” the Daily News wrote recently in 
an editorial, “unless we are attacked.” This is the 
spirit passionately wished for in the Kremlin; it is 
supported by the American Communists and the pro- 
Soviet press. This is the opposite of Byrnes’ plan. 

Today the Soviet Government possesses realities: 
territories, armies, controlled governments. It will 

(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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Progress Toward Chaos in Germany 


HE Allied Control Council in Berlin passed on to higher authorities the question 
of approval of the fusion of the Communist and Social Democratic Parties in the 
Russian zone in the new United Socialist Party, dominated by Moscow’s agents. 


The American, 


French and British delegates couldn’t agree with the Russians that 


the fusion was an expression of the will of the members of the Social Democratic Party. 


It was imposed from the top, by force, 


they said. 


The Americans urged elections in July for municipal officers to replace those put 


into office by the Red Army. 
the Russians refused to agree 


blocked 
letter 
assailing the 


American military authorities 
the reading of a pastoral 
German Catholic 


from 
Bishops 


policies of ali the four occupation 
officials, particularly the Russians. Con- 
ditions in Eastern Germany were de- 


scribed as “revolting.” Soviet authorities 
“dreadful 
regard of all humanity and justice.” The 


Bishops said 


cause misery by their dis- 


so-called agrarian reforms 


in Eastern Germany have hardly any- 


thing to do with peasant welfare. The 
Vatican radio added that up to 4,000 are 
dying weekly in 
and that 


concentration camps 


starvation, disease and rape 


are widespread. The press is not allowed 
to report conditions. “The Eastern half 
of the Russian zone has been thoroughly 
plundered,” the Vatican stated. “Only 2 
to 4 percent of the still there. 


Thousands been without 


cattle are 
of children have 
no doc- 
with 
The bodily and spirit- 


education for a year. There are 


tors and no medicine to cope 
venereal diseases 
val health of raped girls and women is 
broken, so that they are un- 
able to give healthy child.” 
Some 5,500,000 have sought refuge from 
the Rus 


declared 


completely 
birth to a 
in the the Vatican 


lan zone west, 


The Anglo- 

Arabs Outraged, American 
Jews Dissatisfied, 
Truman Happy on Pale 


rendered 


Com- 
mittee of Inquiry 
stine 


a report 


which doe . ot plea é the Zionists 
and enrage the Arab Only Truman 
seemed completely happy about _ it. 
lt recommend that 100,000 Jews 
he sent to Palestine immediately, that 
Jewish immigration continue regard- 
Jess of Arab opposition; that purchase 
of land by Jews be no lor ger hanned; 
that Palestine hould not be either 
a Jewish or an Arab State, but one 
in which the right of all are 


safeguarded; that the British mandate 


be continued until the UN trusteeship 
is established; that Arab economic and 
educational standards be raised to the 


level enjoyed by Jews; that violence and 


terrorism by Arabs or Jews be resolutely 


suppressed; and a TVA on the Jordan 
The Arab League leader threaten 
that they will fight the influx of 100,000 


Jews “as the British prepared to fight 
the German invasion.” They hinted they 
would seek Russian aid in this fight 
Britain insists that the USA assume 
joint responsibility for maintening see- 
urity in Palestine and the Middle East 


The United Nations 
Hypocrisy Security Council unani- 
About mously exp 


ed moral 


Spain condemnatior of the 
Franco regime and 

adopted a motion to investigate whether 
Spain is now a threat to peace The 
Soviet delegate asserted his right to veto 
this investigation but refrained from 
exercising it, which was nice of him. 
What the UN should really investigate 
is what practically can be done te get 


vid of 


Franco without civil war. Only 
the Communists civil 
Nothing is 
more ludicrous than the idea that Franco 
the USA, Britain 
and France would probably be 


would welcome 


war in Spain—and France. 


would dare start a war; 
glad to 
have Franco give them such an excuse 
to intervene 


militarily—and wipe out 


The French and British favored elections in August. 
to any date; 


But 


they don’t want elections until they can 
rig them to ensure victory for the new party. 





the Spanish Army and 
week. 

The UN Security Council (not united 
and far from secure) is deeply en- 
tangled in legalistic, diplomatic con- 
fusion. This results from the fact that 
Soviet imperialism (revolution by con- 
quest) is the real threat to peace and 
everyone knows it, but cannot say it. 

* ote * 


Falange in a 


In the discussion of the 


Ethiopia future status of Libya, 
and Eritrea, and other Italian 
Eritrea colonies, the claims of 
Ethiopia have not received 

evaluation, for Ethiopia is not a great 


power able to enforce demands. Ethiopia 
made her due contribution to the war 
effort, and today is inviting displaced 


persons to seek asylum and new homes 
there. This  thinly-populated 
land has great undeveloped 


African 
resources 


and needs skilled labor and financial aid, 
But Ethiopia also needs Eritrea, 
especially 


and her 


claim seems justified, if her 





Paul Hasluck, New Australian 
Delegate at Security Council 


invitation to Europeans to settle there 
is accepted—including displaced Jews. 
Landlocked 


to the sea. 


Abyssinia needs an outlet 
Eritrea was formerly part of 
the Ethiopian Empire, and Eritreans are 
bound by 


tradition and culture to the 


mother 


country, Haile Selassie argues. 
Certainly Ethiopia’s claims are better 
than those of Soviet Russia to Tripoli- 
tania. 
Political sophisticates trust neither 


the action advocated by Moscow against 
Franco, or the piddling, ineffective meas- 
reluctantly put Wash- 
But presuming that 
the government of the United States is 


ures forward by 


ington and London. 


anti-Fascist as well 
what 


thoroughly as anti- 


Communist: could it do? Every 


State Department employee knows some 


of the things that could be done: en- 


couragement to all the anti-Franco 


Spaniards, to begin with—financial, 


moral, and extra-legal aid that govern- 


ments are quite accustomed to resort to 


against enemies, actual and potential. 


The opponents of Franco in exile could 


be greatly strengthened, and the under- 
ground within Spain could be aided— 
unofficially but effectively. 


State 
hypocrites; 
Communist and 


Sut in our Department are 


numberless some are pro- 


some are pro-Fascist, 
and most are just careerists and oppor- 
tunists who have no principles at all— 
not even faith in democracy. Ways could 
be found to rid Spain of the eurse of the 
Falange, and of Communism. But those 








Toil and Sweat 
| Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 











ways are not the ways of a government 
which only half-believes in democracy. 

Franco’s counter-move is a decree for 
a referendum; he will doubtless win 
overwhelmingly, as the Communists do 
in their “plebiscites.” But the Falange 
is not quite as efficient as the NKVD; 
Stalin gets from 95 to 99 percent of the 
“free” votes; Franco will make a lower 
score. 

* 


The Atomic Age Takes Shape 


F arm prices have advanced to the 
highest level since July, 1920, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced. 
They are now 212 percent of the 1910- 
1914 average. The parity index, reflect- 
ing the farmer’s cost of living, is only 
181 percent of the 1910-1914 


average. 


The farm bloc demands “parity” when 
prices are to be raised, but never “parity” 
by lowering them. 
. + 
@ The CIO-PAC platform for 1946 


echoes two widespread fallacies: that 
peace and the UN must be built on Big 
Three unity, and that the secrets of 
atomic energy and the atombomb should 


be turned over immediately to the United 


Nations as presently constituted. The 
Daily Worker hailed this as a great 
victory (April 21). 


Big Three unity never existed and cam 
never be realized; it is an illusion. Even 
the USA and Britain are far from united 
on many issues. And to turn over atom- 
bomb manufacturing secrets to the UN 
means giving them to Soviet Russia, a 

dictatorship 
peace and democracy 
than any nation on earth. 


totalitarian 
threatens 


which now 


more 


“ * 
@ Walter Reuther intensified the fight 
in the United Automobile Workers 
against the Communists, announcing 


that they will be barred from the payroll 
of the union. He damned those 
loyalty is neither to the union nor 
USA. 


whose 


to the 


@ The CIO Textile Workers Union 
adopted a resolution for a third party at 
its convention, against the advice of its 

Emil Rieve, and of Sidney 
who said, “I am opposed to a 

not merely tactically, not 
the time being. I am just 
opposed to it.” The resolution stated 
that a third party is not now practicable, 
but should be a future aim of labor and 
liberal forces. For the present the union 
supports the CIO-PAC. 

The president of the new CIO United 
Public Workers of America (UPWA), 
a merger of two unions of government 


president, 
Hillman, 
third party, 
merely for 
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employees, is Abram Flaxer, party-line, 
He linked William Green, AFL prei. 
dent, who charged that this union js 
Communist, with Rep. Rankin, Bilbo an 
Dies as Red-baiters, and hence anti 
labor. Various party-line resolution 
were adopted by the UPWA at its first 
convention. A motion declaring that the 
UPWA is opposed to Fascism and Com- 
munism was defeated. 


@ Leonard Lyons, NY Post columnist, 
reports: 

“Before Earl Browder left for 
Russia a few days ago, the ex-head of 
the Communist Party put the finish- 
ing touches to his memoirs, and de- 
posited the manuscript with a lawyer 
in the event of an accident befalling 
him while he is away.” 

@ The 
joined with the Communists in opposiig 
a loan to China by the USA until ther 
demands are met for 
“national unity,” in a cable to the new 
“Win-the-Peace” Conference organized 
by the Communists with prominent Cor 


gressmen and others as a front. 
* ‘ 


Chinese Democratic League 


a government of 


@ The official daily ration in Italy § 
calories. Belsen and Bucher 
ration of 800 calories 


« « 


now 875 


wald had a 


@ /zvestia’s correspondent, V. Poltor- 
atsky. assailed the lack of agrarian !€ 
form in the American zone in Germaty. 
As an example he cited the province of 
where, he said, there are “vast 
landowners’ estates.” The fact is that 
Baden 73.6 percent of all farms contalt 
12 arable acres or less; only 3.6 percet 


have 


Baden, 


more than 50 acres. 

“ “ * 
@ Stalin's May Day message to ™ 
people and the international 
working class was—there is another ¥# 
Soviet Russia must be preparéé 


Russian 


coming; 
for it. 
* 

clear what Mosc 
in the UN Security 


becomes 


@ it 


means by “equality” 


Council: Soviet Russia (with het pga 
lites) is entitled to as much powel * 
all the rest of the world combine 

Soviet. 


otherwise the UN will be ant- 





. 1" ra stant 
And “Big Three unity” means ¢om 
capitulation to Stalin’s demands 
* “ * 
Party 


@ The 
(liberal Catholic) in Italy 
assembled voted 3-to-1 against 4 - 
of the monarchy. The strongest a 
in Italy, it has a progressive program 


Christian Democratic “ 
in convenl™ 
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(Continued from Page One) 
the moral obligation of their Government 
s highest officials to make it possi- 
for them to testify before an im- 
artial tribunal.” 
come official quarters, these simple 
4 straight- forward demands met curi- 
ously with a coy, if not outrightly hostile, 
response. Undersecretary of State Dean 
Acheson—the Acting Secretary in the 
absence of Secretary Byrnes in Paris— 
refused point-blank to grant a few min- 
nes to these American war veterans 
yho had come from as far off as Texas, 
Yissouri and Wisconsin. Rep. Prentiss 
H, Bolton of Ohio inserted a protest into 
the Congressional Record against Ach- 
gn’s behavior, whereupon the Dean of 
Appeasement 
aviators. 

At the White House they 
politely but gingerly by the President's 
secretariat who accepted in the Presi- 


+} 


strong petition from the 








agreed to receive the 


were received 


dent’s name a 
fiers stating: 

“We are confident that 
thance to defend himself at a fair inter- 


if given a 


Allied trial, and if our testimony is ad- 
mitted in such a trial, Gen. Mihailovich 
will be judged a worthy Ally and not a 
war criminal, Tito’s Government al- 
leges.” 


The petition to the President stated 


“Considering the present decision of 
Tito’s Government to try Gen. Draja 
Mihailovich, his political rival, before the 


so-called People’s Court at Belgrade 


Yugoslavia, we believe that a grave in- 
ce will be done to Gen. Mihailovich 
a e Serbian people, who hav 
every loyalty and given every possible 
ice for our American and the Al i 
luring the Second World War, 
yur Government takes immediate 
steps 1 the defens ) Get Mihatlo 
| thie nad me ’ ( Va er 
oficial reception at the National Airport. 
Senators LaFollette and Wiley of Wis- 
torsin, Taft of Ohio, Revercomb of We 
Virginia, Mc Lellan of Arkansas, and 
Ferguson of Michigan greeted the fl 
They represent a large bloc of Senatorial 
app al of the objec tives of the veter- 
a 


The arrival of the veteran fliers 
save Washington correspondents their 
ist opportunity to hear first-hand ac- 
tounts and examine credible witnesses 
of conditions in Yugoslavia. The im- 
pression the veterans made here was 
that Gen. Mihailovich rendered Amer- 
ka services beyond valuation in saving 
the lives of over 600 American airmen 
ind returning them to their homes and 
families here; that Britain and the 
United States betrayed Gen. Mihailo- 
vich for political reasons solely on the 
insistence of the Soviet Union; and 
that America and Britain will be dis- 
honored if they permit a man like Tito, 
Who was pro-Nazi from 1939 to June, 
IM1, to send to a dishonorable death 
the man who led Yugoslavia in an up- 
"sing against = Nazi invaders, 
proved himself a faithful ally of the 
United mel in the war against 
Hitler, and to the end remained loyal 
‘0 his country. 








N , 
ome of the fliers had been with both 
the Chetn; " 
hetniks and the Partisans. The pic- 
ey presented was that of an inter- 
, © war in Yugoslavia. However, 
= Was t difference: while the 
hetniks w 
etniks were largely preoccupied with 
siting the Germans, the Partisar Ne 
ated all their en reri¢ yn fil 1p 
the ( tnik 
l 
hey . Joh Devlin of Pittsb fe rid 
e Was thy — . . 
‘Si ee weeks with the Tit . 
“ld not hear a shot fired, adding that 
the Pa ss 
Mitisans did not seem seriousic 
Conee; } . 
“hed about fighting Germar 
Capt Ge 







ae rge S. Musulin of Pittsburgh, 
A = officer who Was assigned by the 
mie 48 liaison officer at Gen. Mihailo- 

headquarters, told newsmen that 
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Draja Mihailovich, Manacled 
in his Cell 


he was with Gen. Mihailovich for eight 
and a half months and that he had never 
seen any sign of collaboration between 


the Chetniks and the Nazis. 


Lieut. Richard L. Felman of New York 
City displayed a reward poster he had 
taken off a tree in Yugoslavia. The 


poster, put up by the Nazis all over 
Yugoslavia, 


was signed by the supreme 


commander of the German troops in 
Yugoslavia in July, 1944, offering 100,000 
reichsmarks in gold for the capture of 
Mihailovich. The rewardposter dubbed 
Mihailovich a “disrupter of the peace” 
and “the most dangerous bandit in the 
count? 


Lieut. Mike McCool of Dallas, Texas 
following story: 

“In 1944 I was 
in the 15th Air Force in Italy, and the 


, 
a tail gunner on a B-24 
rumors circulating among our boys at 
the time were to the effect that the Chet- 
niks were cooperating with the Germans; 
that they were our enemies; that they 
would turn over all Americans to the 
Germans, etc. 

“On July 4, 1944, my crew was forced 
to bail out over Yugoslavia. The Chetniks 
rescued me and my crew from the Ger- 
mans. When the Germans didn’t catch 
any of us Americans, they took 20 hos- 
tages from among the peasants in the 
area, all of whom were sympathizers of 
the Chetniks. Ten of those hostages 
were shot when the Germans couldn’t get 
any information from them as to where 
we escaped. Is it possible that these 
Chetniks and their sympathizers would 
cooperate with the Germans ? 

“T walked some 500 miles during my 
38 days with the Chetniks and had the 
lot of them. Very 
during our travels we met 


opportunity to meet a 
frequently 
women—old women—who on finding out 
we were Americans would kiss our hands 
Once I 
passed through a small town by the 
name of Gornji Milanovich 


and cry their hearts out to us. 


which in 
normal times had a population of about 
3,000. But when I passed through it, the 
entire town with the exception of a 
church was completely burned to the 
ground—and I mean to the ground. 
“The reason? 
diers were ambushed and wiped out near 
this town by the Chetniks. A _ strong 


German garrison was sent to 


A group of German sol- 


wreak 
which they did by killing all the 
inhabitant 


revenge, 
they could catch and burning 
out their city with flame throwers. Is 
possible that these Chetniks and their 
sympathizers would aid the Germans? 
“The Chetniks took just as terrific a 
beating from the Germans as did any 
other group of people. They rescued and 











cared for hundreds of other Americans 
like myself. 

“In my group alone, which was evacu- 
ated from Yugoslavia on Aug. 9 and 10, 
1944, there were nearly 200 Americans, 
a few Englishmen, a few Frenchmen, a 
few Italians and even a few Russians, 
who were aided by the Chetniks. Is it 
possible that these Chetniks who aided 
all these Allied soldiers would help the 
Germans ? 

“While under their care, the Chetniks 
gave us everything they had to make us 
comfortable, even though they had but 
very little to offer. Many a time they 
gave us their last sip of ‘rakla’ (whiskey 
made from plums), last loaf of bread, 
last bit of cheese, etc. Whenever we 
were lucky enough to stay in a home, 
they gave us their own beds and they 
slept on the floor. Is it possible that 
these Chetniks and their sympathizers 
would collaborate with the Germans? 


“For about two weeks I traveled with 
a band of 800 Chetniks and I became 
very friendly with Capitan Prima Classa, 
who was in charge, and with the common 
soldiers. In fact during every day of my 
time spent in Yugoslavia I was in con- 
stant contact with the Chetnik soldiers 
and sympathizers. I met Gen. Mihailo- 
vich. And I can truthfully say I never 
ran across one single Chetnik soldier or 
sympathizer who did not carry in his 
heart a very intense hatred for the Nazis 
who had invaded and were occupying 
their country. Is it possible that these 
Chetniks and their sympathizers would 
collaborate with the Germans”? 


“Of course it is true that Mihailo- 
vich’s Chetniks did not get along with 
Tito’s Partisans and that they fought 
each other. But that was because of 





their different political beliefs. It is 
not fair nor just to charge Mihailovich 
with aiding the Germans because he 
fought against Tito. If so, then for 
the same reasons Tito should be 
brought to trial for aiding the Ger- 
mans because he fought against the 
Chetniks. 


“T feel that I owe my life to Gen. Mi- 
hailovich and his Chetniks, and I want 
to do everything I can to help him in his 
approaching trial. In this I’m sure I am 
expressing the feelings of hundreds of 
other Americans who were aided by the 
Chetniks.” 

These American aviators told Wash- 
ington newsmen a convincing story and 
gave an impressive demonstration from 
the grass roots of America that there 
is a sense of honor and gratitude tn our 


country, 


Editors’ Note: A Committee for a Fair 
Trial for Mihailovich is being formed. 
New Leader readers who believe in jus- 
tice are invited to lend their moral and 
financial support. Acé@vess David Mar- 
tin, care of The New Leader, 7 East 
15th Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

* ? * 


BOX SCORE FOR SKEPTICS 


HIS week the Washington Bureau of 
The New Leader received 21 press re- 
leases issued by OPA 
announced: 


This is what they 
Price decreases—0. Price increases— 
12. Prices 


Miscellaneous—9. 


maintained stationary—0. 


Recapituation—Totals for the past 10 
weeks are: 
Price decreases—2. 


152. Pri 


Price increases— 


ces maintained stationary—3tL. 











The Honeymoon Seems To Be Over 


—_. 





Courtesy of Washington Star. 





Storm Over Capitol Hill 


Wasurncrton, D. C.—The House was 
back in session on Capitol Hill this week 
following its Easter recess. The Repre- 
sentatives looked both rested and restive 
—the latter over the storm that has 
been raised throughout the country by 
the strangulation of OPA in the lower 
chamber. Representatives com- 
plained ruefully on returning that the 
people back home were not discriminat- 
ing in their blame of Congress. Even 
Representatives who fought against the 
of OPA, they 
were being blamed. 

In the the Senate was re- 
garding the returning 


Some 


emasculation reported, 
meantime, 
tepresentatives 
with anything but friendly glances. The 
Senators feel the lower house has put 
and on top of that 
them from 


them on the spot, 
has prevented taking an 
Easter vacation. 

The Senate calendar makes it look as 
if Congress will have to remain in ses- 


sion this year into July before adjourn- 





ment. There are seven major bills on 
the Senate calendar. They are: 1. Army- 
Navy merger; 2. bill under which the 
Federal government would relinquish in 
favor of the individual states its rights 
to oil deposits under the sea tidelands on 
the coast; 3. a bill reducing the Federal 
debt limit; 4. the British loan; 5. exten- 
sion of the draft; 6. extension of OPA; 
7. atomic energy control. 

During the past week, a number of 
professional anti-Britishers in the Senate 
were going through their* paces. Among 
them were Senators Langer, Bilbo and 
Ellender. With a majority of the Senate 
in favor of approving the 
these 


British loan, 
three are threatening to tie up 
Senate business with a filibuster. Senator 
Langer carried his end of the filibuster 
for three days. 

Towards the end a Senatorial colleague 
staggered through the doors, muttering, 
“How much will ‘Lunger’ Langer linger 
longer!” 
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Walk-Not Run-to Your Cave 


N old friend writes me from Los 
A Angeles: “I thought your column 
on One World most interesting. 

For thousands of years men have been 
obsessed with the notion that there must 
be a simple solution for every problem. 
Most of us with single- 
track The immense complexity 
of the real world in which we find our- 
selves 


are equipped 
minds. 


is disquieting and embarrassing. 
We greatly crave a simplified world, a 
utopia. 

“It is true, as you say, that in the 
Middle Ages 


that a man oppressed by a tyrannical 


sovereignty was so multiple 
‘master could rather easily escape into 
another realm. That is, a freeman could 
but hardly a serf 
you failed to mention. 

“But 


a qualification whi h 


Middle Ayes 


were much more ob- 


ideologically the 





essed than we are 
by the notion of One 
World. For 


ries—for a thousand 


centu- 


years to be 
A.D. 800-1807—cer- 


tain German princes 


exact, 


imagined themselves 
to be the inheritors 
f the 


pire and 





Roman Em- 
secular 


overlords of Chris- 





* tendom. More suc- 
cessful were the 
Bishops of 


who, starting with the ideal of one Holy 


Bohn 


Rome 


Catholic and Apostolic Church, did unite 
uncer their rule all the 
Western 
little in 


remnants of papal power remain to this 


churches of 
Europe and interfered not 


secular concerns. Formidable 


day. 
“There were schisms, it is true—two 
angry ecclesiastics hurling curses at 


each other and dividing Europe into two 
hostile camp but the ideal of 
persisted until the Reformation. 

one knew that one of the two Popes was 


unity 
Every- 


the Vicar of Christ anc that the other 


one was the limb of Satan. 

“IT have no fear, however, that any 
worldwide tyranny will result from the 
World 


it, the danger lies 


sucee in our day of any One 
movement. As I see 
in the too rapid dissolution of the United 
Nations 


the start, its life may be 


Organization. Hamstrung at 
much briefer 


than that of the late League of Nations. 


“Can you think of anything that will 


block future war Apparently not re- 


lig ion, not education, not inter-commu- 
nication, and certainly not that inde- 
finable thing called democracy Atom- 
bombs may shorten wars but will hardly 
prevent then Can it be that the fear 
of sudder death vill make men more 
amenable to civilized living? Or just the 
everse? 


The Eternal Dream That 
Turns Nightmare 


Tus seems to me a wise and honest 
piece of writing. My friend could have 
put in a good deal more of history. The 
beginners of every great religion have 
thought of their efforts as the spring- 
board of world conquest. The Jewish 
prophets, the Christian apostles, Mo- 
hammed and his disciples —they all 
dreamed of a world peacefully united 
under a single creed. And all of the 
great conquerors found their moral jus- 
tification in the stability and prosperity 
which would result from forcible amal- 
gamation of warring little tribes and 
nations. Napoleon Bonaparte’s private 
conversations often had 
evangelical elevation. 


a positively 


The same dream has never been far 
from the minds of the great inventors 
whose work lies at the foundation of 
our technological development. 
Morse, Thomas Edison, the Wright 
brothers, and the men who perfected 
radio all had a picture of united hu- 


Samuel 


a 


manity at the back of their minds. And 
now when fliers, radio men, railway ex- 
ecutives or—even—newspaper publishers 
get together, it is always with this vision 
a world anited that they cushion the 
impact of whatever more sordid notions 
they may have in their minds. 

A thought which is so widespread in 
its appeal mst have something basically 
about it. Any orderly mind is 
repelled by the wastefulness of our form 
of organization. We could produce so 
much more, save so much more, use 
what we have to so much better ad- 
vantage if only we could live rationally 
together. No matter how you approach 
the subject —as politician, religionist, 
businessman, scientist—you come out at 
We all want unity, and 
my friend is right in saying that it is 
not something to be feared. 

I failed to make my point 
There are many sorts of unity, 
There is the kind 
that is forced from above and the kind 
that is achieved from below. The first 
horrible as the second is 
Recent from Europe 
keep telling us how happy we should be 
that we live in a wide and varied and 
populous country like the United States. 
Here we have a territory which accord- 
ing to the European pattern would make 
twenty or thirty countries—and we can 
travel over it without passport or visa 


good 


the same point. 


Perhaps 
clear. 
but two main sorts. 


kind is as 


benign. arrivals 


and consume its multiplicity of products 
without payment of tariffs. We have 
achieved an enviable political and geo- 
graphical unity because over centuries 
we have developed an ideological unity. 


If we can 
do this, why cannot the world do it? 
The answer is simple. The world can 
be beaten into this shape, but it will 
take centuries for it to grow into this 
shape. And people into unity 
does not achieve the results of which 
we dream. plentiful. 
Just now Germany looms in the world’s 
Bismarck forced the numerous 
provinces with their deep cleavages into 
a unified mold. Economically it served 
its purpose well. Germany was able to 
utilize to the full the results of tech- 
nological progress. Its wealth and power 
increased. But its political development 
lagged behind. 


In our simplicity we say: 


beating 
Examples are 


eyes. 


> 


Today, of course, Russia is the prime 
example. We have here such an area 


of uniformity as no one dreamed of 


even a few years ago. From the border 
of Poland to that of Inner Mongolia 
there is not a wihsper of dissidence. 


To those who just want unity—one 
what sort of 


eems a heavenly thing. Stalin 


world, without regard to 
world—it 
is doing on a far vaster scale what Bis- 
marek did. After plenty of murderous 


five-year plans, he and his successors 
Utilizing from 


above the techniques of modern science 


may be able to swing it. 
and industry, they may succeed in pin- 
ning hundreds of millions of men and 
women under a political and military 
machine that will keep them peacefully 
set for a long, long time. 


I do not wonder that impatient per- 
sons, heated into an apocolyptic state 
by news of the atombomb, are all for 
clapping down an enforced unity on all 
mankind. And it is this that I fear. 
We may have a Napoleonic Empire, or 
Hitlerian Empire, or Stalinite Empire 
instead of a United States of the world. 
All history and the panorama now 
spread before our eyes prove that unity 
is not a good in itself. It all depends 
on what sort of unity and how it is 
achieved. Unity with uniformity is the 
one thing that is worse than war. 


In the meantime, it is cheering news 
that the Army is surveying the caves 
available within our boundaries and 
finds that we have a satisfactory supply. 
While we await the next war, they 
might be utilized to ameliorate. the 
housing shortage. 


“How Much a Pound Are You Worth?” 
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An Editorial— 


Arrer its years of war work the 
Workmen’s, Circle celebrates its 46th 
anniversary by holding a national con- 
vention in Detroit. It is an appropri- 
ate time for recognition of past 
achievements and planning for greater 
things in the future. When the build- 
ers of the organization laid the 
groundwork in 1900 they could not 
foresee the magnitude and variety of 
the activities which it would originate 
and carry through. Often called “the 
Red Cross” of the labor movement, it 
has, in reality, become much more 
than that, and more than a cooper- 
ative mutual insurance society. 

The 70,000 WC members realized 
much earlier than most of our citizens 
the magnitude of Hitler’s threat to 
the world. With all of their energy 
and resources they threw themselves 
into the support of the American war 
effort. Among other things, they sold 
more than $15,000,000 worth of war 
bonds and were cited by the Treasury 
Department for exceptional achieve- 
ment. As recognition of its services, 
the WC was invited to christen a 
Liberty Ship and gave to it the name 
of “B. C. Vladeck,” after the late 


Well Done, Workmen's Circle 


renowned Jewish labor journalist who 
was among its outstanding members. 
In February the organization received 
additional recognition in the announce- 
ment that a 200 bed hospital unit of 
the Veterans Administration would be 
dedicated to it. 


_ Even before the end of the war the 
organization devoted much of its 
energy to rescue and reconstruction 
work in Europe. In addition to contri- 
butions to the ORT, HIAS and the 
Jewish Labor Committee, it has 
undertaken extensive projects of its 
Notable among these is the 
Viadeck Home for Displaced Jewish 
Children in France. An estate has 
been taken over and is being rebuilt 
to house and care for 300 children 
orphaned during the Nazi occupation 
of France. At the Detroit convention 
a campaign will be inaugurated to 
raise $100,000 for this 
project. 


own. 


constructive 


On the occasion of its first postwar 
convention, The New Leader sends its 
greetings to the officers and members 
of the Workmen’s Circle and wishes 
them success in all of their expanding 
humanitarian efforts. 
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@ “Although the Communist Party 
obtained only 17 percent of the vote 
in the Hungarian general elections 
last November, Communist contro] of 
the present Hungarian Government 
become in recent weeks fairly com- 
plete,” reports John MacCormack in 
the NY Times (April 24). He adds 
that the Socialist Party “seems to have 
fallen completely under the spell of 
the Communists,” and that the occu- 
pying Russians control even the Small- 
holders’ Party which won the elections. 
Opposition leaders have been expelled 
from this party. 

The AP reports (April 18) that 
American economic experts in Hunga- 
ry have found that most of the econ- 
omy there is under Russian control. 

+ * “a 
@ Amalgam ... We are solemnly 
warned against the danger “of a coup 


d’etat inspired by imperialist interests 
and omganized by the Nazi Trotakyite 
leaders entrenched in the Socialist 
Party” in Chile, by The Daily Worker 
of April 23! 


—= PRAYER FOR THESE TIMES= 
‘Each night as down my head ! lay 
|I fold my hands and meekly pray: 


I ask you, Lord, with all my heart, 

| Let not the upward spiral start, 

Nor let man’s selfish greed prevail, 

| Nor price-wage policies to fail. — 

God, shield this sometimes foolish 
nation, 

| And me and mine, from mad in 





flation. 


| 1 ask the Lord my soul to keep, 
| Then close my eyes and trg t0 sleeP 
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Anti-Negro Drive in New England 
By Walter K. Lewis 


chusetts has never been invoked 

against any person or organization 
engaged in disseminating anti-Semitic 
or anti-Negro propagar.da. In order to 
get a conviction, the prosecutor must 
show that a falsehood has been spread 
maliciously against some racial group 
in the state. To prove that a person 
has spread malicious falsehoods inten- 
tionally is difficult. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office has been presented with 
evidence, but has been reluctant to take 
the statute before the higher courts to 
test its constitutionality. So scurrilous 


Te group libel law of Massa- 


propaganda against various racial 
groups has been spread in Massachu- 
setts. Two such volumes have reached 
this desk, published in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, by the Countway-White Publi- 
cations. This firm is not listed in any 
directory. 

Both works are anti-Negro. Both are 
by Ira Calvin White: Only Blondes Ave 
Angels and The Lost White Race. 

He attacks Negro author Richard 
Wright because of the latter’s portrayal 
of the white Southerner as a 20th cen- 
tury version of Simon Legree. In Only 
Blondes Are 

“The lowest kind of white men and 
women can still produce beautiful chil- 


Angels he writes: 


dren, and the highest grade Negroes 
cannot do that. God willed it so, and 


it is up to the white man to see that 
His will is carried_out. ... 

“The Negroes here among us now can 
be considered as weeds who are deter- 


Tur Daily Worker and the Com- 
munist apparatus is going all out for 
the OPA and all in for Earl Browder 
this week. Every letter defending the 
OPA which hits the Senate Office 
suilding, you’d think from reading 
the Daily Worker, was inspired by 
the yeoman efforts of the Red fifth 
column. 


On Browder it’s a different story. 
Under the head, “Browder Resorts 
to ‘Police’ Propaganda,” an anony- 
mous writer states that the aim of 
Browder is “to disrupt the working- 
tlass party from within by every 
possible means.”’ Reports picked up 
from indiscreet fringers show that 
the expulsion had a very disturbing 
effect within the Party, with much 
illicit discussion and criticism taking 
place in many cells. 


When the story of Browder’s trip 
to Moscow broke, there was general 
consternation. The Party is again 
caught with its line down and there 
is righteous indignation; by merely 
speculating on Browder’s hegira, the 
nasty American press is attempting 
to “impair American-Soviet  rela- 
tions.” The State Department had 
the temerity to issue a passport to 
the “renegade”! The nastiest cut of 
all, as far as the Daily Worker is 
concerned, came from its dearest 
friend, PM, which intimated that the 
Party line is set in Moscow and not 
on 13th Street. 


The Congrell on Civil Rights, latest 
of the CP transmission belt organi- 
zations, has been transformed into a 
permanent national organization. The 
Congress was held in Detroit on 
April 27-28 and drew in all the 
fellow-traveling big guns: Edward 
Barsky, Hugh deLacey, William S. 





—COMMUNALYSIS 


mined to out-produce us, out-vote us, 
and in the end destroy us. ... Let’s get 
rid of the weeds before they get rid 
of us. . 

“The Southern white man has always 
held that Negroes and whites cannot 
live together on a. basis of equality with- 
out complete destruction of the white 
FOCO.. ... 

“White men haven’t protected and 
preserved the delicate whiteness of their 
women’s skin these thousands of years 
to wind up by handing them over to the 
colored races to despoil. They will die 
first!” 

White proposes a new party for the 
United States: “The name of this new 
party could be the All-White All-Amer- 
ican Party. Any white man who wouldn’t 
support such a party would obviously be 
against his own race and for the colored 
race.” 

“Tt is this radical crowd which is 
stirring the Negro up, and urging him 
to demand to be admitted into our so- 
ciety. In doing this, they are doing the 
Negro a grave injustice, for the Negro 
is heading for trouble, and whatever is 
meted out to him will also be meted out 
to his instigators. But these radical 
Jews will not take warning, for the 
writer knows that they have been warned 
many times, and know what they are 
doing. They must love war. Well, when 
it comes, they can’t complain. Refu- 
gees—bah!!” 

“There is a crowd of Jews in New 
York who are yelling blue murder about 





Gailmor, George Marshal and _ his 
National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties, R. J.. Thomas, and 
what appears to be a new convert, 
Earl Dickerson, who heads the Na- 
tional Bar Association (which doesn’t 
admit Negroes). Also stirring the 
mud puddle were Col. Evans Carlson, 
the ubiquitous Vito, Norman Corwin, 
Edward G. Robinson (who is so, so 
innocent), Paul Robeson, Clark Fore- 
man (president of the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare), Dr. 
Kirtley F. Mather, Carey McWilliams, 
and James G. Patton. 

The American Jewish Congress 
gets deeper and deeper into the Party 
web, as ads appearing day after day 
in. the DW show. These ads pro- 
claimed that on April 25 a Mass 
Meeting Against Bigotry would be 
held. Heading the speakers was 
Stephen S. Wise, president of the 
American Jewish Congress, and shar- 
ing the platform were A. Clayton 
Powell, William S. Gailmor, Eugene 
Connolly, James Lustic (UERMWA- 
CIO), Sam Jaffe, Capt. Robert 
Leicester (representing the Party- 
line Veterans Against Discrimination) 
and Bernard Harkavy, a_ recent 
acquisition of the AJC but better 
known for his activities with the 
Jewish Peoples’ Committee which 
smeared and attacked the AJC and 
supported the American Peace Mo- 
bilization when a real case of bigotry 
was threatening the world. Is it love 
or is it infatuation, Dr. Wise? 

The DW (April 24) boasts that 
“David Livingston, one of the leaders 
of the GI protest movement, will 
speak on the significance of May Day 
this year. Livingston is vice-presi- 
dent of the Wholesale and Warehouse | 
Workers Local 65... .” 





























the soldier’s vote. ... They get a mali- 
cious delight out of antagonizing, an- 
noying, provoking, and exasperating our 
greatest statesmen, such as Representa- 
tive John Rankin of Mississippi. They 
hope through the soldier vote to put the 
Negro once again in control of the white 
people of the South. God forbid it.” 

Only Blondes Are Angels is being sold 
by the anti-Semitic pamphleteer William 
Kullgren of Atascadero, California. Kull- 
gren was one of those originally indicted 
by the Federal Government for alleged 
sedition. 

Thus far the Massachusetts Attorney 
General has not acted against White, 
although he has seen White’s books. 


a * * 


Mephitic Amazons 


RS. ELIZABETH DILLING and 
Mrs. Lyrl Clark Van Hyning, both in 
the racket of selling race hatred to 
Americans, hate each other almost as 
much as they hate Jews and Negroes. 
Though Mrs. Dilling has an ex-song- 
writer, Ellis O. Jones, indicted for sedi- 
tion, working in her office, and prides 
herself on her voice, she refuses to join 
Mrs. Van Hyning in a duet; they prefer 
to sing their hymns of hate separately. 
And both girls have a hard time at the 
post office buying stamps that do not 
bear the likeness of Roosevelt. 

But they have mutual friends in Con- 
gress who are echoing the Dilling- 
Hyning line against the loan to Britain, 
the OPA, the FEPC. 

Senator Kenneth S. Wherry wrote to 
Mrs. Van Hyning on January 7, 1946: 

It was certainly courteous of you to 
commend me for the work which I am 


Courtesy Appreciate America 'nc 


doing in the United States Senate. At 
times I feel lonely in Washington be- 
cause so many forces work against us. 
I appreciate the enclosed pamphlets and 
know they will be of help to me.” 

“General” Jacob S. Coxey, Sr., the 
90-year-old leader of the ill-fated Coxey’s 
Army of the 1920’s, wrote Mrs. Van 
Hyning from his home in Massillon, 
Ohio: 

“Your letter with check and one from 
Dr. O’Connor received which made it 
possible for me to be in Washington 
when Congress re-convenes, and follow 
up that which I have set out to do. 
Thanks!... 

“Tt is unfortunate that | am so far 
from Chicago that we cannot collaborate 
more frequently. I am getting an ex- 
perience with the present Committee of 
Ways and Means that will be of great 
value to us in the future.” 

Mrs. Van Hyning made an appeal for 
funds for Coxey in her January 31 issue 
of Women’s Voice. 

The following was headlined “Extra” 
in a recent issue of the Women’s Voice: 

“Americans, save yourselves! Write 
your Senators and Congressmen. The 
Jew-backed Communists work 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 

“The Protocols are almost fulfilled. 
FEPC is one of the final steps for the 
Jew to ‘take over’ the Goy cattle.” 

Working actively on the West Coast 
for the Van Hyning group is Mrs. Adelle 
Cox of 2887 Leward Avenue, Los An- 
geles 5, California. She recently wrote: 

“If we did simple addition, we would 
know that the figures we are given of 
those ‘exterminated’ Jews are like FDR’s 
lies; Super Colossal.” 











4, 1946 





— Robert Trevor —————) 


Trouble Brewing in ALP 

The unprincipled coalition between 
such anti-Communists as Sidney Hillman 
and the Communists cannot long endure, 
especially since the change in line of the 
CP. The successes of the Communists 
in the American Labor Party are due 
to Browderism—a policy permitting col- 
laboration instead of class warfare. The 
Communists hate and distrust Hillman, 
and vice versa, despite their mutual 
assistance pact, which lifted Sidney into 
international prominence in the WFTU, 
and increased his political strength do- 
mestically. 


The honeymoon has long since passed; 
the wedding was an unhappy one of dis- 
similar partners; the divorce will not be 
long coming. 

The Communists and fellow-travelers 
are now objecting strenuously to the 
nomination of Senator James M. Mead 
as Democratic and ALP candidate for 
Governor. Communists threaten to run 
their own candidate — demonstrating 
that Browderism cannot be repudiated 
overnight in practice. Whatever the out- 
come of this squabble, the ALP is on 
the downgrade toward eventual oblivion. 








Soviet Russia Today — Two Reports I 


British and American Trade Unionists Were Misinformed 


By Solomon Schwarz 


AST summer a delegation of the 
L British Iron and Steel Workers 
Union visited the USSR on the 
invitation of the corresponding union in 
Russia. The delegation has now pub- 
lished a report on the trip (The Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation, Report 
of Delegation to the USSR) which stated 
that it “makes no claim to be a thorough 
examination of conditions prevailing in 
the Soviet Union. To do this would have 
required far more time than the twenty- 
eight days the delegation spent there. 
...» We have not looked at things through 
the eyes of our Soviet friends; there 
would be no purpose in our visit if we 
had done so. Nevertheless, we have tried 
to be fair and objective—no easy task 
in reporting about a country whose 
achievements have been the subject of 


controversy in which one is expected to 





take sides.” 
The task was indeed difficult, but by 


and large the delegation mastered it. 


The tone of the report is friendly to- 
ward the Soviet Union, but it is evident 
that the Communist dictatorship to- 
tally alien to British Laborites. In some 
nslLance the delegate 3 could neo Ip 
giving credence to things they were old 
abou Thus, their report state that 
congresses of the Soviet Steel and Iron 
Worke Union are held every wo 
years, that they elect by secret ballot a 
Central Committee of the Union, There 
wa of course nobody to tell hem that 
ihe ist cong took place more than 
ien years ago and that none of the 
members of the Central Committee who 
were then elected still in that body. 
It has equally remained a secret to them 
ihat there is no unified union of metal 
workers in the USSR, and that it was re- 
placed years ago by three independent 
unions divided geographicalls It would 
have been hard » give to ie B n 
a pla ble explanation of rea } is 

fying this split from the trade union 
angle. Hence Mikhail Evstratoyv, presi- 
dent of the Union of Iron and Steel 


Workers of the Central region, received 


the delepate a“ president of a non- 
existent genera! unior of iron workers 
of the USSR. 

“We were received with extreme 
kindness,” the report states, “and 
everybody we came in contact th 
during our stay confirmed the m= 


pression we formed that the Russians 
are a kindly, tolerant, and friendly 
people. It is true they have to learn 
to shed many ideas regarding the out 
side world with which they have been 


indoctrinated during the last twenty- 


five years. They are a bit sensitive 
to criticism. This is understandable 
hecause they have been tol. for so 
long that they are the most socially 
advanced country in the world and 
that in the outside capitalist coun 


tries the workers are a poor exploited 
down-trodden mass. This has created 
a fondness for the use of extravagant 
describing their own 
achievements. We founc this when 
reading reports of interviews given 
by the delegation. If we said output 
was good, it became “colossal”; if we 


terms when 


said we were impressed by something 
we saw, the press informed the people 
that we were ‘amazed.’ 

It is recognized that the function 
and activities of trade unions may 
differ to some extent in a Socialist 
State from what they are in a capi- 
talist one, but never, in our view, to 
the point that seems to be accepted 
by the Soviet trade unions that the 
workers’ principal interests can safely 
be left to a workers’ government, 
which must 
times have the interests of the workers 
at heart. Our faith in the perfection 
of human beings, and particularly 
governments, however well] intentioned, 
has not reached that dizzy height.’ 


necessarily and at all 


‘ . * 
| British paid special attention to 
the system of production prevailing in 


the Soviet steel and iron plants. It may 





tf . . . ’~ 
Solomon Schwarz, noted writer on economic and labor problems, is co-author of the 
work on “Management in Russian Industry and Agriculture,” author of the forth- 


coming book “Labor In The USSR” and co-editor of the Russian Socialist Courier. 
Rice. 





oud 





be that their interest was aroused by 
the fact that problems of nationalization 
have now ‘come to the fore in Britain. 
But they uever failed to look for in- 
formation concerning working and living 
conditions, the activities of the trade 
unions, the relationship between workers 
and management. Provisions for the 
care Of children, hospitals and rest 
homes created at the plants earned the 
delegates’ praise, but the pay rates and 
housing conditions made an unfavorable, 
sometimes depressing impression upon 
them, 

The report formulates the general im- 
pression of Soviet Russia as follows: 

‘Russia is such a land of contrasts 
and contradictions that a visitor can 
come back with any impression he likes 
and most suited to any previously con- 
ceived notions he may have held. 

“One strong impression, however, 
which was gathered by every member 


of the delegation is that the workers in 


Russia have a long way to go before 
they reach anything like the standard of 
living existing in Britain. ... 


‘Regarding the iron and steel trade, 


increases in production and the claims 
of the Stakhanovite records, we believe 
the ouptut per man-hour is considerably 
lower than with us. 

“The people seemed adequately fed. 
Their outdoor clothes were neat but of 
inferior material, and any old rags are 
worn. at work. The children and young 
people have been well looked after. They 
looked clean, healthy, and sturdy, and 
full of liveliness and curiosity. 

“Over the last twenty years the Soviet 
Union has done many things that would 
have been better done if the authori- 
ties had been less concerned about make 
ing a show. ... Some of the huge build- 
ings of workers’ flats that look so well 
in illustrated brochures are already be- 
coming the slums of this generation.... 
Some things have been well done. For 
example, the Metro [the Moscow under- 


ground railway ].” 


* * 


Man Y of these observations are rather 
rose-tinted. This is only natural. But in 
fundamentals the report is conspicuous 
for its authors’ competence in finding 
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is antiquated 
and some is modern. The practice of 


some of the equipment 


steel-making is quite up to date, but 
nothing that is in advance of our own. 
The workers are quite competent in their 
handling of the tools and the process, 
and are as apt with them as our workers 
are. 

“There has been a (terrific drive, and 
future, to de- 


this will be intensified 
velop a highly industrialized State. So 
much emphasis is placed on this, that 
every girl seems to want to be an en- 
gineer. Yet in spite of this keenness, 
little importance is atiached to the care 
of the machine. Proper maintenance is 
something that not only the workmen 
but those higher up seem to regard as 
of little consequence. The idea seems to 
be to do just what is necessary to keep 
the wheels running: the rest doesn’t 
matter much. Wherever one turned, this 
could be seen. The proverb that ‘a stitch 
in time saves nine’ has very little cur- 
rency among the Russians. A few more 
slogans about the carc of the machine 
and a few less about the virtues of their 
leaders would not do the Soviet people 
any harm. In spite of all the propa- 
ganda drives, the stories of f abulous 


their way through the entangled cone 
ditions in the Soviet Union, and for the 
sincerity, friendliness and independence 
of judgment displayed by them. If the 
report reached the Soviet workers, it 
would have contributed a great deal 
toward mutual understanding and col- 
laboration hetween British and Soviet 
workers. Yet the circulation of the re- 
port among Soviet workers was pro- 
hibited, and they first learned about it 
from venomous articles published in the 
New Times (Jan. 1, 1946). The articles 
were written by Pavel Efanov, Chair- 
man of the Works Committee of the 
Stalin Magnitogorsk Plant, and Earnest 
Thornton, National Secretary of the 
Federated Iron Workers Association of 
Australia, who at the time was in Rus- 
sia. Thornton’s case is clear: he is ob- 
viously one of those foreigners who look 
at things through Soviet eyes. But 
Efanov’s article is actually the official 
reply of the Soviet unions to the British 
report. What have the Russian readers 
learned about the report from these 
articles? 

It appears from them that the British 
recorded achievements in the 


Seviet Union 


many 
(these observations are 


listed in detail and with Over-emphasiy) 
but only because “they could not hep 
noticing them, and “had to concese? 
their existence. “But they gave , de, 
torted view of much of whag they pa 
. . + The report is full of queer fault 
finding. The vexation and annoyance ¢ 
the authors because the facts they gy 
here did not bear out their prejudigg 
notions about our country cap be feld 
on every page of it.” The authors 
the report have failed in “courage, cley 
thinking and intellectual honesty, , 
Nothing is more lacking in their rep 
than objectivity.” 

Efanov’s article is an illustration of 
the unwholesome state of mind engere 
dered by dictatorship in its stooges, Tiy 
reading of this article will constity 
for the British delegates a Valuable, 
though unlovely, addition to their ob. 
vations in the Soviet Union, 

x - * 
The Deception of the 
CIO Delegation 


Tue report of its trip to the Sovig 
Union given by the American Congrey 
of Industrial Organizations supplemeny 
made by the British tri 
After attending a confereny 
World Federation of Tr 
Unions in Paris, the CIO leaders wert 
to Russia last October for a_ hurried 


the one 
unionists. 


of the 


visit, and six months later publisheds 
short and unimportant statement, Om 
week in such a vast country, without 
knowledge of the language, is not enoug 
to learn anything, especially when th 





time was filled with official recep 
and banquets. All that the America 
trade unionists could faithfully report 





was what they were told—i.e., officil 
propaganda. 

Only two points of this report are it 
portant enough to deserve discussia, 
because on these two questions misinfr 
mation is so systematically disseminatal 
and widely publicized. 

In the Stalin automobile plant i 
Mocow the Amercians were told by tle 
director that “wages and working (i 
ditions are covered by collective agreé 
ments with the union.” Later the dire 
tor of the Wage Department of the Ab 
Union Central Council of Trade Unio 
(AUCCTU), Alex Stephanov, described 
the process: 











“The budget for each industry 
the USSR is drawn up by a top Gor 
ernment planning board, on which tt 
AUCCTU is represented and 
sulted on the proportion of the budge 
which should go to wages so that" 
can present the workers’ demands a 
work for their incorporation into the 
national plan. 

“Once the total payroll is dete 
mined for a particular industry, ‘ht 
Government commissariat  directité 
that industry consults with the & 
dustrial union on how this budget 
shall be divided between the various 
plants and sections of the indust® 
Finally the union shop committee ™ 
each plant works out with its ma 
agement the wage rates for the 
workers in that plant. ; 

“In determiuing piece rates and 
rates of output per worker, the wo 
ers concerned are all consulted. Th 
discuss the matter in factory me 
ings, and the shop committee takes 
up their suggestions and demas 
with the management, with a view” 
their incorporation in the collecti¥# 
agreement. The final rates have to le 
referred back to the shop commitl# 
and cannot be put into force until # 
has attached its signature to them. 
It is true that in the top Governme 
als 
and i 


planning boards the union offici 
consulted about the wage funds, 
same is true of the commissariats © 
But to 
thes 
the 


recting the various industries 
few trade union representatives 2 





Government bodies never discuss 
problems with the union members © 
they have ever disagreed with the der 
sions taken by the Government, the f 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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ATE in 1942 the Swedish Communist 
L newspaper Arbetaren spread ru- 
mors that the Jews in Finland 
iad been in danger of extermination by 
jeportation to Poland and had always 
jgen-treated very badly by the Finnish 
Government. Since then, an endless 
dain of stories have appeared in news- 
papers and magazines supporting these 
allegations. 

Is there any truth in these still wide- 
gread accusations that the Finnish 
Government maltreated the Finnish 
jews, and particularly the 300 Jewish 
refugees who went to Finland since 
Hitler’s advent to power and during 
the war? 

Volume 4 of The Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia (1941) contains an article 
Finland,” by Abraham _ Shinedling, 
which states : 

“After the March revolution in 
Russia and Finland’s declaration of 
independence in 1917, a constitution 
was adopted which granted equality to 
all residents of the country, including 
the Jews... 

“At the close of the Russo-Finnish 
war in 1940, the entire Jewish com- 
munity of Viipuri, which was in the 
part of Finland which was ceded to 
Russia, amounting to 300 persons, 
preferred to abandon their homes and 
property and to leave the region with 
the general population rather than 
renounce their Finnish citizenship and 
live under Soviet Russian rule. The 
Viipuri Jews settled chiefly in Helsinki, 
but some went to Abo and others to 
Tampere. In April 1940, the Finnish 
Government agreed to admit a number 
of Jewish doctors, dentists and skilled 
workers from among the German Jew- 
ish refugees, most of whom had fled 
from Denmark and Norway because of 
the German invasion of these two 
countries... . 


* + 7 


Arew WEEKS after the appearance 
of Mr, Shinedling’s article in the Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia which showed 
the friendly attitude of various Finnish 
Governments towards the Jews, an 
Inter-American Jewish Conference took 
place in Baltimore, Md. It convened on 
November 23 to 25, 1941. The Institute 
Jewish Affairs submitted to this con- 
ference a special study, “Jews in Nazi 
Zurope, February, 1933, to November, 
M1.” It said of Finnish Jews: 

“When the war came, they [the Fin- 
tish Jews] responded with enthusiasm 
tothe call to arms. Approximately 200 
Jewish young men went to the front, 
among them 15 reserve officers of vari- 
ous rank, .., 

In another paragraph the author deals 
wth Finnish Jews who were in the Nazi 
mit. He stresses the fact that in spite 
if some discrimination, the legal status 
if the Jewish population was not altered. 
“Here, too, the Nazi hand was at work. 
‘tually, the only remaining market 
“t Finland was Germany, and Nazi 
made representatives declared that they 
"ould not maintain commercial relations 
"th non-Aryan firms. A number of 
Finnish manufacturers refused tc con- 
‘nue dealing with their Jewish cus- 
Omer.” Admitting this, the author does 
ee the Finnish Government. A 
. months after the Baltimore Con- 
Otay’ the Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
song published a report from Zurich 
et the headline “Finland’s Jews Not 
“ected by Nazi Anti-Semitic propa- 
ee there.” This report said that, on 
ey the position of approximately 
~~ “Wish inhabitants of Finland had 
deteriorated in spite of German 
aad “No discrimination is prac- 
 48ainst Jews in the army. General 
amnerheim and other officers of the 
‘tish military command strictly ad- 
* to the principle of equal treatment 
wldiers irrespective of their race or 
on,” the report emphasizes. 


V4, 1946 


. 


Finnish Jews During the War. 


Finland Rejected Nazi Demands for Persecution of Jews 


By Julius Epstein 


Author of “The Nonsense of Autarchy,” “Japan on the Threshold” and “Sources of Anarchism” 


Bear in mind that the Nazis exerted 
the strongest’ pressure upon the little 
country to deprive the Jews of their 
legal status. There is no other country 
where the Nazis had the opportunity to 
do this and did it with such a negligible 
success, The Finnish Government never 
yielded to the Nazi demands to subju- 
gate the Jewish population or even to 
curtail any of the rights under the con- 
stitution. 


In December, 1942, the Gestapo de- 
mandec the deportation of foreign Jews. 
On December 6, 1942, the New York 
Times published a report from Stock- 
holm, according to which the Cabinet 
had received a German demand to hand 
over 42 Jews. The report said: “While 
some members of the Cabinet supported 
the demand, the majority opposed it. 
Mr. Fagerholm (Minister of Social 


Affairs) declared that if the demands 
were accepted, he would resign.” 

The New York Times published a 
statement by T. O. Vohervuori, charge 
d’affaires of the Finnish Legation in 
Washington, December 20, 1942, declar- 
ing that: . 

“The allegation that the Jewish 
citizens of Finland are in danger of 
extermination by deportation to Poland 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 








sensationalized form. 


Lewis Corey and Daniel Bell. 


gloomy predictions come true? 


driven machinery. 


and the rise of a factory culture. 


| Practical Horsepower 


| WORLD of luxury and ease for 
A all has been the dream of 
thinkers from the sublime to 

the ridiculous; from the Mores, 
| Bellamys, Butlers, Morrises, to the 
advertising copywriters in the padded 
Rockefeller Center. Any 
| number of technological devices have 





| rooms of 


| helped create greater .comfort, when 
the world has been in a rational mood 
| to make use of it. 
| on a new threshold. In the laboratories 


Today we stand 


we have developed new devices which 


can make automatic almost every- 
thing man does. This is all possible 
through fractional-horsepower (F-hp). 

Any 


driven. 


automatic machine is power 
This power can be generated 
| in many ways: by internal-combustion 
engines, such as exploding gases in 
stems, using compressed air, as in 
railroad trains; by pneumatic 
stems, usnig compressed air, as in 
postal tubes; by hydraulic systems, 
utilizing liquids for displacement, as 
in elevators. Fractional-horsepower is 
a refinement of electrically driven 
motors. 

Electric motors are important, for 
they. are three times more efficient 
than internal combustion and five 
times more than steam engines in 
utilizing energy. Years ago it took 
a huge motor to generate horse- 
| power. Yet most of the electric ap- 
pliances vital for a home such as 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, need small motors 
which use only a fraction of a horse- 
power for the small operations around 
a house. 

Before the war small motors had 
been developed for power-driven ap- 
pliances. The war has been a tre- 
mendous development and refinement 
of small motors. In an article on 


SYSs- 








FUTURE 


@ The world around us too often assumes the aspect of a mysterious cavern. 
Policies and events appear to emerge from nowhere. New forces arise without 
heralding. All this is strange in a land which prides itself on the quality and 
extent of information available. Yet it is not so strange when news is read 
mainly in headlines, or heard fleetingly in five-minute radio flashes. 

There is a growing disparity in our day between a host of discrete and 
isolated technical publics, and the mass public at large. Important and significant 
researches are taking place in technology, economics, sociology. But they are 
rarely translated to the public intelligently and in time. We become aware of 
them only when they burst full blown upon the world, and often, then, in a highly 


By Daniel Bell 


The purposes of this column are simple. It is to report on important tech- 
nical trends in-the science and social science field and draw the social implica- 
tions of their development. Some Futures, for example, will be: 

@® The Changing Class Structure of the USA: 
occupational trends reported by Anderson and Davidson, Tillman Sogge, 


an examination of the 


@ The Pattern of Trade: the role of the State in foreign trade. 

@® The Business Birthrate: what is happening to small business. 

® Population Explosion in the Orient: In 75 years, the populations of 
India and China may match the rest of the world combined. Will Malthus’s 


@ The Developing Agricultural Revolution: on the spread of power- 


@ War Neuroses: their lesson for social action. 
@ The Orient Enters the Machine Age: the disintegration of the folk 


F-hp, Fortune reproduced pictures of 
motors each equally capable of pro- 
ducing three horse-power. One weighed 
105 pounds, the other weighed seven! 

The range of activity of these small 
motors is quite limitless. Some of the 
suggested, and in some cases operat- 
ing, uses are wire recording, quick 
freezing, disposal sinks, and, if you 
seek the driven 
windows that open and close by push- 
button, peach stoners, vibrating mat- 


sybarite: motor 


tresses, hamburg formers, and electric 
toothbrushes. 

3ut F-hp is not confined to acting 
It can be 
efficiently 
that it can take over the most delicate 


merely as a power driver. 


constructed so small and 
tasks of computation and synchroniza- 
tion. The radar carried by some large 
bombers were equipped with twenty- 
two such small motors, while a B-29 


itself utilized 339 F-hp motors in 
various operations in piloting the 
plane. 


The immediate extensions of frac- 
tional-horsepower are easily envi- 
sioned, especially in the field of home 
appliances. But let me suggest three 
long-range implications, none of which 
is divorced from reality. 

1—F-hp means a tremendous shift 
in the composition of the labor force 
of the country. By the use of auto- 
matic machinery it indicates a decline 
of unskilled and skilled labor, and the 
introduction of two new basic cate- 
gories, the technician and the semi- 
skilled machine tender. 

2—F-hp provides a realistic basis 
for the decentralization of industry 
and the industrial self-sufficiency of 
the small community. In our indus- 
trial history, industries have arisen 
around the sources of power; the 
giant dynamos have necessitated huge 
factory monoliths. It is now feasible 


The New Leader and of the magazine Common Sense, now member 
of the Social Science Faculty of the College of the University of Chicago 


Former managing editor o 
o 


to transmit electric current without 
wires! By using small manageable 
motors to pick up electric current 
from a distance and power an auto- 
matic group of industrial operations, 
there are no technological nor ra- 
tional reasons why the metropolitan 
style of living cannot be redesigned 
for some new group integration. 

F-hp offers the possibility of split- 
ting the concentration of economic 
power, both technologically as well as 
socially. Decentralism and regionalism 
have always offered a realistic political 
safeguard against dictatorship. It 
has, however, lacked a realistic eco- 
nomic basis. Today, it may have one. 

3—The gun directors used on planes 
and tanks in the war were really 
mathematical machines which co- 
ordinated automatically range, height, 
heat, wind and tens of other factors. 
These gun directors, driven in some 
cases by as many as_ twenty-three 
fractional motors, can be made to 
solve any kind of mathematical dif- 
ferential equations. The electrical 
devices now used, such as the ma- 
chines at Harvard and MIT, are huge 
and cumbersome. With the develop- 
ment of-F-hp almost any research 
laboratory or firm can use these cal- } 
culators to insure greater accuracy in 
building construction. 
Economists might be able to predict 
the behavior of firms, as John von Neu- 


bridge and 


mann and Oskar Morgenstern have 
already done on a _ primitive basis 
through their mathematical analysis 


of the theory of chance. F 

As Fortune suggests, “these mathe- 
matical calculators can produce math- 
ematical equations involving four, 
five or more dimensions, and thus sug- 
aspects of reality incom- 
prehensible to man, just as in the 19th 
mathematicians developed 
geometries that 


curiosities until Einstein used them in 


gest now 
century 
non-Euclidean were 


his theory of relativity.” 


- * o | 
Notes | 


Tue most significant part of the re- , | 
port of the State Department’s Com-. , | 
mittee on Atomic Energy (the Lilien- 
thal Committee) deals with industrial 
potential of “denatured” fissionable 
elements. It puts an end to most 
speculation and defines the limits 
within the foreseeable future. The 
major points are: 

Large power units for heat and 
conversion to electrical energy are 
possible in a few years. 

Supply and cost of materials are 
not seriously limiting factors. 

Under the revised McMahon Bill 
development of atomic energy is a 
government monopoly. The question 
is whether the industrial aspect of 
atomic energy will also be operated 
by the government, or whether it will 
be licensed to private profit. It 
promises to be one of the big legis- 
lative battles in the next few years.... 














{ member of the staff of “The New Leader” prior to his entry into the army. 


ERLIN, April 7.—The road to 
B Krumme Lanke was indeed crooked, 

and it was well after 2 o’clock 
when we finally found our way to the 
hall of the Zinnowwaldschule in Zehlen- 
dorf. Red Socialist banners were draped 
across the platform, but the hall was 
as yet empty except for a half-dozen or 
so Russian political officers, coaspicu- 
cusly seated in a line in the first row. 
The doors on all sides were being forced 
open as the chairman attempted to main- 
tain quiet. From every of Ber- 
lin representatives of Social Democracy 


section 


their and 


the 


were coming to save party, 


nothing so slight as absence of 


physical space to accommodate the whole 


of the congress was going to deny any- 


body the privilege of a role in the 
occasich, 

For some four hours the meeting 
aged, and in an atmosphere of genuine 
ension and excitement. That morning 
n Neu-Kélln the Einheit (unity) crowd 
tarted a tumult which resulted in the 
arrival of the police and the closing 
«f the local meeting; nevertheless, some 
185 of 235 district Social Democrat 
arty (SDP) representatives managed 
© yather later to elect delegates for 
he Zehlendorff Congr 

The proceedings were interrupted by 
Verner Ruediger, who challenged the 
ongress in the name of the Central 
ommittee, and the outcome wa no- 
ventarily in dovbt again. Ruediger’s 
itial outburst wa parliamentarily 
checked, and curiously enough afte: 
everal opportunities to speak he held 
is peace. There was some odd front- 
able maneuvering, and I heard late: 


hat Ruediger’s appearance was formal 
and unwilling, and that he had been con- 


NKVD. 


Ruedige 


the task by the 


scripted fol 
{Leon Dennen reports that 
actually against fusion, but was forced 
by the NKVD to speak for it.—Ed.]| 

By 8 p. m. the meeting had drawn to 
1 close. A new Berlin central committee 
ad been formed, with Franz Neumann, 
Karl Kurt Swolinsky as 
hairmen. pro-fusion leadership 
and Max 
The inde- 


Germer end 
The 
Otto 


‘including Grotewohl 


Mechner) had been expelled. 
pendence of the Social Democratic Party 
by a remarkable 
astounded 
and 


iad been guaranteed 


ank-and-file coup which ob- 


ervers both in the German the 
Allied community with its great energy 
nd courage. 

This was an historie turning-point in 
he development of post-Nazi politics. 
What would the Russians do now? The 
NKVD political officers had sat quietly 
their faces 


whole Krenlin strategy 


naking notes, inscrutable 


hrovghout. The 


‘or organic unity of Communists and 
Social Democrats had received a series 
of upsetting blows, of which th was 


Security Council Draws One Blank as It Votes for Probe 








erman Social Democracy in Peril 
Communists and NK VD Impose ‘Unity’ Upon Democratic Socialists 


By Matthew Low 


numerous others. 


obtain a united party.” 


remain in a minority. .. . 
Party under another name... . 


” 


sort of a government, win in Germany, 
Democracy or Communism triumph? 





Social Democracy the Only Hope 


App to the growing list of anti-totalitarians who are again in the concentration 
camps at Buchenwald and Sachsenhausen the name of Dr. Hermz 
a leading Thuringian Social Democrat who was arrested by the Gestapo in 1938 
and liberated from Buchenwald by the American troops. He has now committed 
the crime of opposing fusion with the Communists, and is back in jail, along with 


The Nation is to be congratulated for printing an article by Fritz Sternberg 
in its April 27 issue, in which he states that “the Russians are using terrorism to 
Sternberg records the fact that throughout the territory 
occupied by the Red Army there is widespread antipathy to the Russians and the 
Communists, and that “without a merger ... the Communists would certainly 
The united party would be in reality the Communist 


Sternberg quotes the London Economist to show that in the Russian zone 
industry has been largely nationalized. He also comments that the Germans in 
the Soviet zone are getting more food than in the other zones, and that unless we 
feed the Germans they will turn to Communism. 
entire policy in the western zones and a revision of the Potsdam decisions. 
dustrial reconstruction must be on a Socialist basis; otherwise the Russians will 
continue to increase production faster than the Americans, British and French. 
The danger of new aggression will depend on what forces, what classes, and what 


If we support 
forces, we will hand Germany over to Russia. 





_ wtill, He is 


He calls for a change in the 
In- 


In Germany the test is this: will Social 
the monopolist-capitalist 








March 


prised by the decision 


the third. On 1, Berlin was sur- 


to push the ques- 


iion before the rank-and-file, despite 
Otto Grotewohl’s “What has a referen- 
dum to do with democracy?” On March 
31 the Socialists had voted. Many of 
ihe local leaders had disappeared. NKVD 
quadrons were eliminating oppositionist 
elements, and had even moved into 
the American sector to make arrests 
(charge: “insulting thx Red Army”). 
rhe polls in the Russian sector were 
closed by Red Army patrols. Neverthe- 


, the mandate had been unmistakable. 
i3 percent of the SDP had 
ballots. 82 against 


fusion, 


less 


members 
cast percent were 

For the Americans the political issue 
had become equally compelling, and it 
difficult to see how General Clay 
maintain his non-interventionist 
isolation—he had, after all, before him 
two Socialist leaderships, one a demo- 
eratically-elected independent group, the 
other a hangover from the pre-Hiiler 
apparatus which had apparently learned 


was 


could 


much during the Third Reich abvout 
iechniques of the purge and the lie. 
As for the Germans in the Berlin 


community, and in the rest of the na- 
tion (in so far as the still largely totali- 
tarian press would carry the news), it 
was the first and finest demonstration 
of a real native devotion to liberty, of 
the true meaning of the Socialist spirit. 


* * * 


Tue Zehlendorff Congress was not 


only historie—had it failed or been frus- 





Hands showing (I. to r.): Cadogan, Britain; St 


the hope for Ger- 
a faint 
two huge dark 
but also, in its 
immediate context, most extraordinary. 
Here in the madness and cheapness of 
Berlin, where terrible years of Fascism 
and had men-and stones 
alike of their uprightness and dignity, 
there remained human beings who would 
dare to stand erect with pride and in- 
dependence. Here, where a handful of 
cigarettes will buy you anything in 
sight—and where indeed the prospect of 
x generous Soviet hand-out of a couple 
of smoking factory-chimneys on the Ger- 
man horizon has bribed a section of 
the left-wing leadership—there still re- 
mained a cadre of Socialist incorrupt- 
ibles. And it a tribut: to their 
character that these men and women 
could, out of their weakness and isola- 
tion, organize this political triumph; 
for whether by design or default the 
course of great-power policies had con- 
spired against them. 


trated, freedom in 


many would have died out as 


passing flicker between 


eras of totalitarianism 


war robbed 


Was 


I don’t know whether it will be pos- 
sible for me to suggest the cleansing 
and liberating atmosphere of the meet- 
ing which enchanted all of us. I looked 
at the Russians, hoping to catch some 
impression—had they ever in all their 
lives attended a political conference as 
honest and humane as this? I searched 
out my Allied friends and wondered if 
the lesson was lost on them—these were 
Germans, and they were offering to the 
world a spectacle of democratic energy 


at work which has not often been 


Van Kleffens, Holland; Dr. Lange, Poland. Gromyko (right), is not voting. 


Vatthew Low is nou 


a 


in Gerimany 


matched anywhere in our contemporary 
political life. ‘ 

Parteitag-Leiter Aussner Opened the 
meeting, and before one could even Dote 
that the traditional musical opening had 
been omitted, the convention went into 
business. Present were some 465 dele. 
gates, representing an electorate of more 
than 47,000 Social Democrats jn 4g af 
Berlin’s 20 districts; two of the eight 
districts in the Soviet sector were yp. 
represented, but still there were jy 
delegates from the East who showed 
themselves. : 

The first remarks were greetings from 
the Party elder, Dr. Rudolf Wisc 
(Labor Minister in the cabinet of He. 
mann Miiller, 1928-30), and his physicg) 
appearance as well as his words invoke 
the memory of August Bebel and the 
bearded greats of German Socialism, |p 
a way he set the tone of the meeting 
and each speaker after him renewed ty 
emphasis on the spiritual responsibility 
of Socialism, its responsibility a 
tain fundamental human values, to price. 
Jess political and cultural rights whid 
came before platforms and dogmas o 


f£0cio-economic formulas. 


And in 


Franz 


the manner and _ accent o 


Neumann, who delivered a jong 
and brilliant organizational report, this 
genuine socialist spirit found a rema 
able example. What a foul story he 1 
viewed! And we could not help thinking 
what a trial this last year must have 
for these people! So to have suf: 
fered and sacrificed under the terror of 
Hiilerism, and then to be confronted with 
this worst indignity of a shameless in 
betrayal. The machine of ihe 
Central Committee has been ruthless, 
Not a dissent has been allowed, Ex 
pulsions have been mounting. The abuse 
in the party press, Das Volk, not to 
mention the Einheit and the Communist 
organs, has been vicious and fantastic 
Kurt Schumacher, for example, has been 
accused of Nazi dirty-work during the 
very same time he was in a concenttt- 
tion camp for his role in the auti-Hitler 
underground! Never once was a move 
made to bring the great issues of the 
day out of the closed rooms of the 
bureaucratic apparatus into the fresh 
sir of rank-and-file consultation. Ne 
mann put the indictment of betrayil 
together tellingly, but without rancor, 
with a conspicuous openness and fres- 
A spade, however, was called ® 
spade, and as he said, “Goebbels has 
yeally found his master in the props 
gandisis of the Central Committee!...” 
When he recounted the absurd oficial 
Communist statement on the March 4 
veferendum—which somehow figured out 
that only 19 percent were against ** 
(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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sis} Equality Means the Right to Be Different 


By Milton R. Konvitz 


Milton Konirtz is @ mentber of the faculty of New York University, and author of the Nature of Value 
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ENNETH C. WALKER of the 
K Unitarian Fellowship for Social 

Justice made the interesting point 
sn the December issue of The Churchman 
that no Humanist or Unitarian ever 
speaks of himself as a “true Unitarian” 
or “true Humanist,” for to identify one- 
self by such a phrase would imply that 
there is no room for many shades of 
opinion within the religious fellowship 
to which one may belong. There are, he 
says, many shades of opinion, at any 
rate in the Unitarian fellowship, which 
are not at all detrimental, but, on the 
contrary serve to enrich the common life 
of all. 

I wonder if more than thirty years 
ago, when Dean Horace M. Kallen began 
jo write and speak for the philosophy 
of cultural pluralism, one would have 
yentured to profess the belief that re- 
ligious differences enhance the spiritual 
and cultural life of all members of the 
community. The assumption was that 
each man’s church alone stood for the 
true divine revelation and that all other 
churches, denominations, sects, are the 
breed of Satan. 

A more consistent Jeffersonian than 
was even Jefferson himself, Dr. Kallen 
has done more than any other American 
in our generation, except, perhaps, John 
Dewey, to articulate the democratic 
philosophy and to influence the folk- 
thought and folk-ways of the American 
people in the direction of a deeper and 
broader acceptance of the full implica- 
tions in Jeffersonian democracy as a way 
of thought and as a way of life. 

The extent of his influence may be 
seen dramatically when we look to an 
opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Baumgartner case, decided 
only last year. Baumgartner, who came 
here from Germany in 1927, became an 
American citizen in 1932. Beginning in 
1933, when Hitler came into power, he 
made statements which showed his ad-~ 
miration for the Nazis. The Government 
then attempted to have his naturaliza- 
tion certificate revoked. Following the 
precedent of the Schneiderman case, the 
Supreme Court unanimously decided 
egainst the Government. A naturalized 
citizen, said the court, stands on an 
equal footing with the native-born citi- 
ven in all respects, save that of eligi- 
bility to the presidency. 

Almost as important as the decision 
was the significant statement in the 
spinion that foreswearing past political 
llegiance without reservation and full 
sumption of the obligations of Amer- 


ican citizenship “are not at all incon- 
sistent with cultural feeling imbedded 
in childhood and youth”; and the court 
quoted in a footnote a statement by Dr. 
Gaetano Salvemini, who was a member 
of Dean Kallen’s graduate faculty at 
the New School for Social Research, that 
the American pledge of allegiance is 
only juridical and political; the person 
taking the oath is asked to sever his 
connections with the government of his 
former country, not with its people and 
civilization. 

This represented, I believe, the first 
instance of the recognition of cultural 
pluralism in an opinion by the Supreme 
Court. The political and social philosophy 
io which Kallen has devoted all his 
physical and spiritual energies for more 
than three decades, has become, in his 
own jifetime, part of the constitutional 
Jaw of the United States. The Supreme 
Court is not, of course, the first con- 
vert. Kallen’s thought, through his own 
many writings and speeches, and even 
more through the work of the hundreds 
and even thousands of men and women 
who have felt his influence directly and 
indirectly, has been felt in well-nigh 
every walk of life, in the schools, col- 
Jeges and universities, in public forums, 
in labor unions, in publications, in ju- 
dicial opinions, in the churches, in ihe 
erdinary living relations between one 
American and another. 


« i « 


Ls ST year Dr. Kallen delivered an ad- 
dress on “Americanism and Its Makers” 
in Buffalo which has been put in the 
form of a pamphlet. Copies of this 
pamphlet should be distributed as widely 
us are those of the Public Affairs series. 
Jt should be sold at drug counters and 
in tobacco stores, in subway stations 
and on book counters. It is a statement 
which gives the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence a local habitation in the 
America of our own day. 

What does it mean that all men are 
created equal? Are there not among 
men differences in stature, qualities of 
mind and spirit, talents, abilities, work, 
and whatnot? Of course, sharp and 
significant differences exist. Equal, in 
the intent of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, says Kallen, is an affirmation 
of the right to be different. All men, 
despite their differences, have an equal 
right to life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness. This right is not impaired by 
#2 man’s deviation from the norm, what- 
ever that may be. 

This equation of equality with the 








sos 
Talburt in New York Herald Tribune. 











right to be different is traced back by 
Kallen to the thought of Jefferson, who 
argued that uniformity in bodies or in 
minds is unnatural and repulsive. Hu- 
man variety, said Jefferson, is the work 
of the Creator, against which we may 
not erect the standard of uniformity. 
Uniformity would mean moral monotony. 

Equality and uniformity are, there- 

fore, contradictory terms, despite their 

apparent agreement. Uniformity means 
totalitarianism; equality, despite dif- 
ferences, means democracy. 

Democracy, as Kallen envisions it, re- 
jects alike the exphoitation or subjection 
of the different, and the enforced 
assimilation of the different into uni- 
formity. The Americar way, he says, 
is the way of orchestration: the different 
instruments contribute distinct parts to 
the composition. The American spirit is 
a union of the different. The result of 
this union of the different is a strength 


i. M. Kallen and Cultural Pluralism 


such as the nomogeneous Nazi uniformity 
was not able to achieve; the result is 
a strength and richness in the arts 
such as no totalitarian system has even 
come near achieving. In union there is 
strength, but only if the union does not 
mean an undifferentiated mass but an 
E Pluribus Union, a one of the many or 
a many in one. 

It has taken me little time to state 
these propositions here, but it has taken 
the lifetime of a Horace Kallen to 
articulate this philosophy and make it 
so commonplace to many of us that it 
is only with an effort that we can 
separate it from our minds and wills, 
hold it apart from us, recognize its 
genesis and evaluate its worth. This 
achievement by a man who considers 
himself but a humble teacher deserves 
recognition in the annals of the Amer- 
ican people. 





think 1 see. 1 hope I am wrong. 

I hope ] am suffering from aber- 
rations, doublevision, myopia, and all 
the other things some of my readers 
accuse me of. I hope it’s a nightmare 
and I shall wake up. I don’t want to 
be proved right. And I am not abso- 
lutely sure I am right. 

But some nine years ago I had 
similar aberrations, myopias, and 
nightmares, and they turned out to be 
real. “Similar” doesn’t describe it. 
They were exactly the same. 


* ‘* * 


I AM sorry, if I really see what 1 





Tuere was a totalitarian state, 
east to center of Europe. It began by 
liquidating all internal opposition and 
rearming while preaching peace. It 
had only a few demands, all con- 
cerning neighboring states and what 
it called “Lebensraum,” or Security 
Sphere. It claimed to be threatened 
by surrounding small countries— 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, ete.—which 
might be “outposts of hostile forces,” 
and must have “friendly govern- 
ments.” It consciously fostered ex- 
ternal hostility—by the ruthless perse- 
cution of racial and political minori- 
ties—in order to convince its people 
that they were threatened from with- 
out. Anyone who called attention to 
some peculiarities in its behavior was 
called a “warmonger.” It planted, in 
all countries, a fifth column, instructed 
to work for “peace.” It absorbed a 
neighboring state (Austria) by diplo- 
matic means forcing the existing gov- 
ernment to give way to another and 
staged 'a great celebration of welcome 
to the liberator. It absorbed a second 
neighboring state by demanding rec- 
tification of frontiers, and, having ac- 
complished that peaceably, it took the 
entire country and installed its own 
government (Czechoslovakia). It then 
demanded concessions from a_ third 
neighboring state (Poland) and when 
they were refused, marched in its 
against “reactionary  war- 
All that it was doing was 
for the “rectification of past injus- 
tices,” and peace. 

No one wanted war. All that Hitler 
wanted was to put himself, step by 
step, in a position where no nation 
could make war against him, whereas 
he could, at any time, blackmail or 
attack the rest of the world. 

His strategists understood = ge- 
ography. They had read Mackinder 
and improved him by Haushofer. The 


armies 


mongers.” 








Prologue to World War 3? 


By Dorothy Thompson 


strategy was the domination, not im- 
mediately of the world, but of the 
“Great Island,’ the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, where dwell eight-twelfths of 
humanity and the bulk of resources. 
To do this one must knock out France, 
weaken and sow dissension in China, 
disintegrate the British Empire and 
drive it out of the Near East and 
Asia, isolate the United States, con- 
trol a solid bloc of territory from the 
Channel to Siberia, be able to close 
the Suez Canal and control the Darda- 
nelles, and mass troops on the north- 
ern border of India. 

To do this successfully, it was neces- 
sary to make the original moves with- 
out opposition, and, in fact, with the 
consent of the future victims, origi- 
nally settling with them on “spheres 
of influence” only to absorb them all 
when the moment came, 

To do this successfully, it was also 
necessary to have ideological allies 
within all the countries which were 
to be kept quiet until it was too late— 
peace and friendship parties, as it 
were. And accompanying all was a 
virulent press and radio “war of 
nerves.” 

To cap it ail, the organizer of all 
this wrote it down and told the world 
in advance. 

That is the preface to World War Il. 
And for the life of me I cannot but 
see it is being repeated step by step 
today. 

There is the same technique of the 
fifth column erying “warmonger” at 
every one who even tries to call atten- 
tion to what is apparently going on— 
but it is a far more effective and 
fanatical fifth column than Hitler 
could make out of racialism plus 
peace. There are the same strategic 
moves, by the same means, and in the 
identical places. 

There are all the devices of open 
or veiled aggression, and there is the 
same war. of nerves, going on inter- 
minably in all languages over the air 
and in “friendly” newspapers. 

And as far back as Lenin, it was 
all predicted—the “inevitable” series 
of clashes until all “capitalist states” 
—whether “bourgeois” 
democratic, or democratic socialist— 
should be subjected under one master- 
plan. 

If all this is not going on, 1 want 
to be corrected as to fact. To be con- 
vincingly corrected would certainly 


fascist, or 


cheer me up. 
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Thinking versus Persuasion 
Review by NORBERT MUHLEN 


‘PRODUCTIVE THINKING. By 


THE PROCESS OF PERSI 
954 pages. $2.00. 


1SION. 


Max 
and Brothers, 1946. 244 pages 


By Clyde R. Miller. 


W ertheimer. 
$3.00. 


New York: Crown, 1946. 


Neu Y ork and London: Harper 


Ix the last fifteen years a great many books have been written to describe or expose 


or teach the techniques of persuasion through propaganda, advertising, public relations. 


‘Like every other tool, these techniques may be used for good or bad purposes—for 


selling wars as well as vitamins; blood, toil and tears as well as bread and wine; 


dictaphones as well as dictators. 


Since the mind of the masses seemed continuous raw material in the hands of the 


_ persuaders, people felt helplessly hypnotized by the power of mass persuasion. They 


saw no other defense but counter-propaganda, “killing lies with lies,” (Edmond Taylor), 


Psychological Warfare, eventual submission to the stronger mass. persuaders’ armies— 


a highly unsatisfactory solution. 


was advised to turn off all the com- 
mercials and be blind and deaf to the 
voices of persuasion—which was even 


more unsatisfactory. 

Clyde R. Miller, associate professor ot 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, one of the fathers of the 
Springfield Plan, does not believe in the 


retreat to the synthetic-ivory sheltei 
whose walls are sound-proofed against 
propaganda and advertising; nor does 


he think that the better cause will win 
by itself, despite propaganda and adve1 
ising. Instead, he proposes to create a 
new technique “which can be used any- 
where to immunize people against harm- 
ful persuasion. It’s not as easy as immu- 
nization against diphtheria or typhoid.” 
Professor Miller says, “but it works.” 
How is it supposed to work? Basing 
his thoughts on William James (“We are 
subject to the law of habit”) and 
regarding newer currents of psychology, 
the author explains the process of per- 
suasion by 


dis- 


Ivan Petrovitch 
the “conditioned 
to social behavior—as, more one- 
sidedly, Serge Chachotine did ten years 
“Le des this 


somewhat basis, 


applying 

Pavlov'’s discoveries of 
reflex” 
viol 


ago in masses.” On 


narrow theoretical 
Clyde Miller describes what he considers 
the four main devices of “persuasion by 
reflex.” After 
interesting and 


conditioned 
this 
gardly 


presenting 
lucid, though 


new or comprehensive—descrip- 
tion he concludes on an original note; h¢ 


Propose 


ditioned reflex in the mind of the masse 


the development of a new con- 


® “recognition reflex.”” Just as the old 
@stablished “poison-device,” for in 
avoke 

®r the ‘ 


‘ 
recognition 


automatically negative reaction 


‘virtue-device,”’ positive ones, the 
reflex” would make people 
futomatically ask, aceording to Cly 

Miller: “What does t} 0 
word really mean? Is it correctly 
plied? Who applie i ‘ 
tnd whose ends? Wh rives the testi 
nonial and why? If we reject o1 


the e« } 
as the case may be, any particular per- 


dua n, would we be serving ur own 
welfare and that of all people. d1 


would 
we be serving 


trind?” To 


somebody with an axe to 


this reviewer, it seems ex 
perimentally unproved and theoretically 
uncertain 


whether a mechanical 


tausing critical thinking is not 
fiction in itself 


reflex 
a contra 
To develop this new reflex which is 
supposed to make people highly sensitive 
»f and therefore immune to misused per- 
tuasion devices, we 
Ulyde Miller—develop creative thinking 
tather than training. “Training repe:ts; 


must—according to 


treative thinking initiates. .. . Training 


' 

s in reflex centers; creative thnking is 
\n the minds. Creative thinking is 
jur only guarantee that we won’t be 


stampeded by evil persuasion, 


This terminal point of Professor 


Mil- 


ler’s starting 


answer 1s precisely the 


point of Professor 


Wertheimer’s ques- 
tion: Which conditions and processes of 


the 
thinking? 


human mind ean lead to 
Max Wertheimer, 


Originators of 


creative 
the 
gestalt theory, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology at 
the New School for 
the years his emigration from 
Germany and his death in New York, 


me of 


the 


Social Research in 


between 


Whoever disliked it and was unwilling to capitulate, 





scrutinized people carefully while they 
actually thought. He followed through 
the process in the minds of school chil- 
dren “learning” the seemingly simple 
problem of the area of the parallelogram 
and analyzed the process in the minds 
and Albert Einstein 
world-shaking dis- 
familiar with the 
mathematical and geometrical problems 
involved, Wertheimer’s accuunt of these 
intellectual highly in- 


Galileo 
that led to their 
coveries. To readers 


of Gauss, 


adventures is 
structive 

From a superficial point of view it 
might seem that Wertheimer’s research 
confirms Miller’s statement—to wit, that 
training is the enemy of creative think- 
ing; or, in Wertheimer’s words, “the em- 


phasis on mechanical drill, on ‘instan- 
taneous response,’ on developing blind, 
piecemeal habits easily induces 


habits of sheer mechanized action, blind- 
ness, tendencies to perform slavishly in- 
stead of thinking, instead of facing a 
problem freely ... It is surprisin, how 
easy it is, through some kind of mechan- 
ization, to blind even bright, highly edu- 
cated subjects with the beloved methods 
of repetition. ...” These findings, how- 
ever, do not really confirm the alleged 
basic power of the conditioned reflex, not 
even that of past experience. 
to Wertheimer 
thought the 


According 
and his gestalt school of 
“not whether 
kind of 


question 1s 


past experience, but what past 


experience plays a role.” 
Wertheimer’s answer is a sharp denial 
1 thea 


ociation theory. From past ex- 


periences, he says, we can gain either 
blind, un-understood connections” or 
“insight into structural inner related- 
ness Only the latter enables us to 
think, since thinking does not work in a 
1c m of “piecemeal happenings in 
which associations just occur,” but by 
the grasp of “the structural truth with 


resulting sensible transposing 


While Clyde Miller writes in the easy 
manner of a Midwestern raconteur who 
lavishes charming anecdotes on the 
reader, Max Wertheimer’ transcribes 


even simple observations in rather diffi- 
cult abstract formulas. Wertheimer 
wrote in and for the experimental labo- 
raory of pure science, while Miller lec- 
tures to the group of intelligent laymen. 
While Miller’s highly readable book is 
open to scientific attacks as a populari- 
zation rather than an analysis, Wert- 
heimer’s thought-stimulating report 
from readers who are not 
familiar with the gestalt interpretation. 

However, there is common ground be- 
tween these different books. 
Miller demands that mass persuasion be 
challenged by systematically developed 
individual thinking, and Wertheimer 
that individual thinking can be 
able to find right solutions unless it is 
atrophied by external influences, such as 
drilling education and lack of security. 


keeps aloof 


two very 


shows 


On very different levels, Miller and 
Wertheimer have opened a promising 
discussion and productive research on 


the protlem of individual thinking 
amidst and despite the impact of mass 
persuasion, a crucial question for mod- 


ern democracy. 


British Aristocracy Between Two ie 


Review by WALTER R. STOREY 


BRIDESHEAD REVISITED. By Eve- 
lyn Waugh. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


To many U. S. readers, this book 
(564,000 copies in print and a Book of 
the Month Club Selection) will be their 
first contact with one oi the most witty 
and writers of English prose. 
But his six previous novels and his 
biographies of Rossetti and the English 
Jesuit martyr, Edmund Campion, have 
established Evelyn Waugh as a 
cerning critic of the modern world. His 
conversion to Roman Catholicism in 
1930 placed him with G. K. Chesterton 
and Hilaire Belléc as one of that group 
of intellectuals who in their revolt 
against capitalist economics and ethics 
would back the hand of time to 
another age. 

Brideshead Revisited is a study of the 
decay of the British aristocracy be- 
tween World Wars I and II. Its hero, 
Charles Ryder, meets Sebastian Flyte 
at Oxford in its “golden age” of the 
early 1920’s. Through his love of Se- 
bastian and later, through his love of 
Sebastian’s sister, Julia, Ryder is drawn 
into the tensions and conflicts of the 
Flyte family and of their country estate, 
Brideshead. 

All members of the Flyte family and 
their circle of friends have individuality 
and charm. It seems of significance that 
a writer who is a Roman Catholic makes 
the three most boring or intolerant 
members of the Flyte family devout 
Catholics, and its three most charming 
members renegades with a sense of guilt 
that warps and deflects their lives. The 
that a Catholic should renounce 
happiness in order to seek peace with 
God seems inconsistent with the Church’s 
position that venial sins are less danger- 
ous than the sin of disbelief. 

Waugh reaches the height of his in- 
spiration as his hero, Ryder, an archi- 
tectural artist, becomes the last 
solation of Britain’s dying aristocracy 
during the depression of 1929. Here 
Waugh may have writte:. a great epitaph 
for the British Empire in his memor- 
able “My theme is memory, 
that winged host that soared about me 
one grey morning of wartime. These 
memories, which are my life—for we 
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possess nothing certainly except thy 
past—were always with me... , They 
memories are the memorials and pledge, 
of the vital hours of a lifetime, They 
hours of afflatus in the human spirit 
the springs of art, are, in their mystery 
akin to the epochs of history, when 4 : 
race which for centuries has liveg Con 
tent, unknown, behind its own froptier; 
digging, eating, sleeping, begetting 
doing what was requisite for gupyiy, 
and nothing else, will, for a eneratiq 
or two, stupefy the world; commit’ 
manner of crimes, perhaps; follow th 
wildest chimeras, go down in: thé en 
in agony, but leave behind a rechag 4 
new heights scaled and new rewarj 
won for all mankind; the vision fades 
the soul sickens, and the routine of 
vival starts again.” 


Sur 


But Waugh has done more than offe 
a tract in the form of a novel. Déspit 
his outmoded Philosophy, ix 
Brideshead Revisited he has produc 


social 


his best and most mature novel, 
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What Land Can Die? 


IMMORTAL VILLAGE. 
Peattie. 
Landacre. 


By Donald Cul. 
ross Illustrations by Pay 
Chicago: University 9 


Chicago Press, 1945. 202 pp. $3.00, 


Armistice DAY, 1929, bringing it 
pause in the day’s occupation, fou 
Mr. Peattie in Provence. There, the ix 
terruption of work in London, Paris, Nev 
York, disturbed not the young man wil 
the scythe, nor the young singer with 
her children, nor the cricket in the stu» 
And Mr. Peattie 


down the story of deathless Vence, 


ble. resolved to se 


From “fifty thousand years befor 
Christ” to the rescue of the land in 
World War II, the village story runs, 


Friendliness, democracy, begin in the 
village; thus the obliteration of Lidice 
roused more indignation than the blot 
ting out of, say, Rotterdam. And “s 
the barons and the bishops and the quar: 
reling kings fade out of my story of 
Vence, so are the dictators toppling, in 
the chapter of world history 
today. The people emerge triumphant, 
and the people—even, in streets with an 
middle—must 
as neighbors.” 
its journey, past 


burning 


ocean running down the 


recognize one another 
Thus book 
conquerors, inquistors, “good” kings and 
“penitents,” many more 
in shining confidence. 


the ends 


parading and 
grievous overlords, 
But the reader may stop to think that 
farther east, too, towns now bowed be 
neath a conqueror’s frown may hope that 
their brighter day will dawn. The clash 
of wills in Europe is far from its peace- 
ful end; the courage rat! than the 
calm of Vence is its longer holding. That 
courage, too, rings in the long view ol 
this JTS. 
Oe 


volume. 





Must We Fight Russia? 


BY ELY CULBERTSON 








gem, #00 


A= we heading for a long era 
of atomic peace or for wat 
with Russia in a matter of a few 
years or a few decades? The answer 
lies with the people of the United 
States and Russia! Ely Culbertson 
knows both people as a native 
—though born an American, 
he lived to manhood in Rus- 
sia, fought in the first Russiaa 
revolution, speaks Russian 
better than his native tongue. 


He supplies the solution in this 
intensely interesting book, 
explaining the problem from 
the standpoint of both sides. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


The John C. Winston Co. in Philadelphia 
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«Conunued trom Vage Seven) 
is completely baseless and untrue, as 
they enjoy all the rights and privileges 
nteed by the Constitution to 
every citizen of Finland regardless of 
race or creed, and, consequently, can- 
not be deported to any foreign country. 
“By the order of my Government, I 
have to add that there does not even 
exist & Jewish problem in Finland, 
where some 2,000 persons in all, are 
joyally taking part in the common de- 
tense of the country as well as in the 
disebarge of other duties of citizen- 
+. 
m4 May 28, 1943, Congress Weelsly, 
the organ of the Jewish Congress, pub- 
ished an article, “Finnish Incident,” 
which was reprinted by the Hebrew 
Journal, Toronto, on May 31. It said: 
“Finland is as firmly bound to Ger- 
man military fortunes as any Axis 
satellite. It is under constant serutiny 
by Gestapo agents. Yet until now, no 
anti-Jewish legislation has been is- 
sued; this despite the fact that Finland 
had its own anti-Semitic tendencies 
even before the war. 
The article quoted many pro-Jewish 


yoices from the Finnish press, both 
conservative and Socialist. Mr. Pro- 
cope, Finnish Envoy in Washington, 


wrote a letter to the president of the 
American Jewish Congress, Stephen S. 
Wise, to assure him that “the Finnish 
nation is certainly not anti-Semitic.” Mr, 
Procope further said that there had only 
been four cases in which Jewish refugees 
had forfeited the right of asylum for 
“criminal activities.” (Later documents 
show that it may have been eight.) 


* * * 


Tue Finnish Government’s description 
of its general attitude toward Jews and 
Jewish refugees was confirmed by the 
Institute of Jewish Affairs. The Insti- 
tue released, on August 20, 1943, a book, 
Hitler’s Ten-Year War on the Jews, cone 
taining a special report on the Finnish 
situation, carefully compiled by Pro- 
fessor Max M. Laserson. He reported 
that in Helsinki, on May 1, 1942, Finnish 
Socialists held protest meetings against 
local attempts to introduce anti-Jewish 
legislation, and he continued: “In July, 
142, when three pro-Nazi members of 
the Helsinki Municipal Council pro- 
posed that Jewish shopkeepers be forced 
to display signs indicating that their 
sores were Jewish-owned, the proposal 
was immediately rejected by the rest 
of the Council. The same month, a pro- 
Nazi newspaper was still vainly clamor- 
ing for racial legislation similar to that 
of Germany.” 

A few weeks later, JTA reported that 
the last restrictions had been lifted for 
Jewish refugees. It still took almost 
suother year before the first authentic 

‘Jewish statement came from Finland. 
lt is undeniable evidence of the fair 
meatment the Finnish Government ac- 
‘orded to Jews. It is dated October, 

M4, and signed by L. and S. Wein- 
“ein in behalf of the Central Committee 
the Jewish Congregations in Finland. 
We quote an excey pt: 

“First of all let us emphasize that 
there has been no difference whatever 
i the treatment of Jewish and non-- 
“wish Finnish soldiers, and for in- 
“ance the Jewish soldiers have been 
Momoted to officers on exactly the 
“me lines as all the other soldiers and 
‘e number of Jews promoted from 
"sign and up to captains amounts at 
mesent to 17. 

“There have been no restrictions con- 
‘ning the rights bestowed upor the 
im of the population in the country 

pared to the Finnish civilian Jews. 

—— school-pupils and students 
9 ed the higher schools have 
— admitted to the University, 
ities —. other institutions. The 
schoo} ee case With the Jewish 
Jewish C uch is maintained by the 
which rater mge in Helsinki, and 
The « as mostly Finnish teachers. 

+, chool has been allowed to con- 
ated fre activity, and all pupils gradu- 
+. a, 10M the school have free access 
ogre higher schools... . : All 
Ser. ete have suffered from acts of 
th * Z0t indemnities on exactly 

other Finnish 







~ "ame line as all 
» The Jews have been allowed 
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ish Jews During the War 


to continue their religious ceremonies 
and there have been no restrictions to 
their social or cultural life. ... 

“It is clear that the conditions of the 
Finnish Jews during the war have been 
fully in accordance with the rules and 
principles of a democratic country, and 
there has never been any question of 
restriction on their human rights, not 
even during the period in which Fin- 
land was allied with Germany, and 
when the treatment of Jews in other 
countries connected with Germany is 
taken into consideration, this point 
should be reckoned to the credit of 
Finland.” Helsinki, October, 1944. 

7 * * 


ly the course of time, more reliable 
statements arrived from Finland. In 
May and June, 1945, Dr. Federbusch re- 
ceived two letters from prominent Fin- 
nish Jews. Both letters praise the Fin- 
nish Government for its irreproachable 
behavior toward the Jewish population. 

A little later, B. Nemes, president of 
the Finnish Zionist Organization, wrote 
a letter to Dr. Federbusch, dated Hel- 
sinki, March 26, 1945: 

“ .,. the following information will 
settle the anxiety felt by the Jewish 
world for our fate, the anxiety caused 
by the tales of persecution of Jews 
published in some of the world’s news- 

papers. ...” 

After having described the Jewish 
fate in Finland during the war along 
the lines we already know, Nemes re- 
fers to a paragraph in the Soviet- 
Finnish armistice, demanding “the suse 
pension of all racial persecution and the 
abolishment of racial laws.”’ The author 
of the letter says: 

“This was an_ unjustified blow 
against Finland, since ne anti-Semitic 
Jaws have been in force here. Finland 
was thus in history branded for sins 
it has not committed. The central board 
of our congregations found it neces- 
sary to send to the World Jewish Con- 
gress’ Scandinavian Section, which we 
had joined without hesitation, a memo- 
randum to enlighten the world that 
Jews had not been persecuted in Fin- 
land. ...” 

On January 18, 1946, JTA released 

the following report from Stockholm: 

“One hundred sick Jewish children 
are expected to arrive here shortly en 
route to Finland, where they have 
been invited to recuperate by the Fin- 
nish community. The Swedish Gov- 
ernment granted funds to cover the 
children’s trip from Poland to Finland. 
It is not planned to return the children 
to Poland after they recover, but rather 
to Palestine.” 


This is the record. It shows that 
among the European Axis satellite 
countries there was only one which 


dared oppose Hitler’s demands and 
pressure to persecute the Jews: that was 
Finland. This should not be forgotten. 


@ The USA is still spending $500,- 
000,000 annually for the development of 
atomic energy and the improvement of 
the atombomb, at the same rate as in 
wartime. There has not been diminution 
but expansion of the atombomb project 
since the Hiroshima and Nagasati 
catastrophes, the Army revealed. That 
shows how much confidence the military 
experts have in either the UNO, or in 
the now-obsolete Army and Navy. 
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Cocoanut Grove Room 
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The Italian-American Labor Coun- 
cil sent the following telegram to 
President Truman and to Secretary 
of State Byrnes: 

“We vigorously protest against the 
treatment of the new democratic 
Italy at the Paris Conference of the 
Big Four. The entire approach of 
these peacemakers to Italy is false. 
They consider the Italian nation not 
as a liberated friendly people but as 
a defeated enemy nation to be humili- 
ated and penalized. This is flagrant 
repudiation of the declared American 
and United Nations’ policies towards 
Italy before victory was achieved 
and reiterated at the Potsdam Con- 
ference. It is a crass betrayal of the 
pledges made to the Italian people. 
Reparations are in order for a van- 
quished enemy but not for a vigorous 
co-belligerent nation that contributed 
to the cause of victory over the com- 
mon enemy. 

“The Italian fleet rendered yeoman 
service to the United Nations for 
more than twenty months. The Italian 
fleet participated in the victory and 
should be applauded for helping 
make possible the fruits of victory 
rather than be punished as if it were 











The Despoliation of Italy 


serving the enemy. The Italian people 
turned the fleet over voluntarily to 
the United Nations and did not 
scuttle it as others did. 

“In reparations as well as in the 
territorial and colonial questions, the 
Big Four are applying the sinister 
principle of division of spoils against 
a vanquished enemy nation. This is 
morally reprehensible and a_politi- 
cally unjustifiable repudiation of the 
pledges made by our wartime leaders. 
This pernicious policy is a rank vio- 
lation of the ideals for which we 
fought. The degradation and despoil- 
ing of democratic Italy is a blow to 
the most vital American interests 
and endangers world reconstruction 
and peace. This outrageous mistreat- 
ment of the new Italy sows the seeds 
of international distrust and conflict 
and lowers the moral prestige of our 
nation precisely among those peoples 
who have been our warmest friends. 
We call upon our government to 
adhere loyally to its fundamental 
position of principle and to put an 
end to the policy of surrender to 
others powers under pressure. 


Luigi Antonini, President, 
Italtan-American Labor Couieil.” 








German Social Democracy in Peril 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
sion, because members in the 
zone were not allowed to vote—someone 
shouted out, “Wehrmachtbericht!”, and 
it was indeed arithmetic out of the text 
of old Nazi military communiques. 

The whole story of the “unity” cam- 
paign was a depressing one. For more 
than a half-year now the Socialist 
movement has been unable to devote 
itself to the problem of the time, but 
has lost all its time and energies in this 
internecine warfare. How many oppor- 
tunities have already been wasted! ... 
But suddenly the Communist ukase had 
arrived in Berlin that unity was the 
historic need of the working class in 
this particular situation. And so it had 
to be. Unity now! And if, in the very 
beginning, there was a general vague 
assent to the idea of a merger, the 
totalitarian campaign waged in its be- 
half has alienated the whole liberal and 
Socialist movement. The opposition be- 
came “reactionary splitters,” and the 
poison-pens today are so hateful, it 
would not be rash to predict that if the 
opposition loses out, they will go the 
way of another great opposition, down 
the last mile in a series of Moscowish 
Berlin Trials. 

Neumann’s review focused the issue-- 
“Never before has an executive of any 
party dared to spurn the decisions of 
the membership as it was done in this 
ease!” The referendum had been deci- 
sive, and although he admitted that a 
membership vote was not quite within 
the constitutional party framework, 
neither was the liquidation of Social 
Democracy! ... Neukélln delegates an- 
nounced their expulsions—Max Fechner, . 
Richard Weimann, Kar! Litke, Rudolf 
Zimmermann, all leading Finhe't spokes- 
men. Schéneberg delegates added the 
names of Otto Grotewohl and August 
Karsten. Chairmen of the newly-elected 
leadership were: Germer (of Wilmers- 
dorf, in the British sector), Swolinsky 
(of Tempelhof, in the US sector), and 
Neumann, who is burgermeister of Rei- 
nickendorf in the French sector, and 
who at 42 is perhaps the most popular 
and vigorous of the Berlin Socialist 
leaders. , 


tussian 


% + * 


I; was dark when the congress ad- 
journed, and I left troubled by the gen- 
eral anxiety felt everywiere about the 
men who were returning to the Russian 
sector. The next day I departed from 
Berlin, and along all the main boule- 
from Potsdamer-Platz out in 
direction, were the propaganda 


vards, 
every 


posters for unity, in red and blue, in 
gigantic type, in closely-printed procla- 
mations, in cartoons, in every variety 
of demagogy not too far removed from 
the vicious ideology of the recent past 
(“Through Unity to Victory,” and again, 
the vista of smoking factory-chimneys). 
There was no dissent, neither on the 
billboards nor on the newsstands. A 
dozen papers carried the Sunday news— 
“The Farce of Zehlendorf” (Tédgliche 
Rundschau); “The Little Bourgeois of 
Zehlendorf” (Das Volk); “The Splitters 
of Zehlendorf” (Deutsche Volkszeitung) ; 
“Convention of Gutter-Bourgeois” (Be- 
liver Zeitung), ete., ete., for the Russian 
Kommandatura was more than generous 
with its paper allocations. Out of the 
vast newsstand 
reader 


collection, a Berlin 
almost a year after “the end of 
the unfree press’’—could find a fair and 
truthful account only in two columns, 
in Der Tagesspiegel and in the official 
British Berliner. 

I asked the man at the newsstand 
about the Vorwdrts, for Neumann had 
said on Sunday that the old great So- 
cialist daily, which had been suppressed 
by Hitler, was going to be revived. He 
gave me a copy. I looked at the head- 
line, “The Foundation of Unity,” and 
was astounded. How could this be? With 
the shrewdness that newspaper-vendors 
often have, he explained. This used to 
be the Hinheit, organ of the KPD-SPD 
unity faction. The name was apparently 
changed late last night. It was now 
the Vorwdrts, renewing (as the editors 
said) “a splendid left-wing tradition.” 
The man at the newsstand laughed. I 
laughed a little, too, for it was almost 
funny. “Do you think they’re fooling 
anybody?” he asked. “T/m Gottes willen! 
I used to sell the old Vorwdrts, and in 
those days Die Rote Fahne, and Herr 
Pieck had a little different attitude. It 
was then ‘social-fascist’! .. .’’ He gath- 
ered and folded the other daily papers 
for me and gave me my change. “You 
know,” he offered as a parting shot, 
“that may have been an absurd idea in 
those days, but maybe today, now that 
Pieck has revived the Vorwdrfs, we 
ought to revive his old name for it! 
Today, I think, it sounds pretty good.” 


@ The WFTU is seeking to engineer 
an accord between the Kremlin and the 
Vatican. If the Communists in Poland, 
Albania, Yugoslavia, etc., would cease 
executing priests as “Fascists” and carry 
out their pretense of freedom of re- 
ligion, relations with the Vatican would 
improve. 





“Henry V”—Highly Praised Film—Due Soe 





TO OPEN ABOUT JUNE 17 
WITH LAWRENCE OLIVER 
IN TITLE ROLE 

For the first time in its history, 
the City Center of Music and 
Drama will present a motion pic- 
ture. The contract, which was 
signed by representatives of New 
York City and United Artists 
Corporation, provides for an ex- 
tended run of the $4,000,000 Tech- 
nicolor production of Shakespeare’s 
“Henry V.” This is the first film 
ever to be sponsored by the The- 
atre Guild. 

Paul N. Lazarus, Jr., 



























advertising 





and publicity director for United 
Artists who signed the contract 
for the film company, announced 


at the same time that the picture, 


tainment policy had been decided 
upon, he said 

“When we learned that this rare 
and distinguished new screen play 
was available for exhibition in 
New York City, we decided that 
it would serve as an ideal vehicle 
for a change of pace for the audi- 


torium. We simply wanted New 
Yorker to see this unusual pro- 
duction, so we made our house 


available for its run. I might say 
that I think Olviier has done as 
handsomely by the Bard of Avon 
as anything yet attempted on the 
screen, or, perhaps, even on the 
stage itself—and I know that this 
is undeniably a big statement. 
“The picture opens with a fac- 
simile of a production of the play 
























which was made in England, with 
Laurence Olivier as its star, pro- 
ducer and director, probably will} 


open at the City Center on or about 
June 17. 

Paul Moss, assistant to the presi- 
dent (Mayor William O’Dwyer) 
of the City Center of Music and 
Drama Corporation, which 
trols the auditorium, signed 
agreement with United Artists in 
behalf of the city group. In ex- 
plaining why the change in enter- 
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as it might have been presented 
in Shakespeare’s time at the his- 
| toric old Globe Theatre in ancient 
j Leadon —a rofless, rectangular 
| structure where the players of the 
| 16th century used broad satire to 
| 
' 
| 


translate their lines. The stage 
and the 
directly and 


ene soon fades, however, 


audience is carried 
| 


almost without realizing it to the 
Channel coast, where King Henry 
V loads his knights, archers and 
horses aboard his great fleet of 
tiny ships and sets off on his at- 
tempt to seize the throne of France. 

“Persuaded by the urgings of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Henry V presses on, with scene 
after scene shown in Technicolor 
beauty. His flotilla dots the Chan- 
nel waters for interesting long 
shots, the voyageurs elegantly be- 
decked with the armor and colors 
of the royal household. The British 
monarch lays siege to Harfleur. 
Sickness halts his men, but with 
their courage at a low ebb, they 
are compelled to meet the on- 
slaught of the charging French 
knights. Olivier does a superb job 
as he rallies his men to battle on 
the field of Agincourt, rolling out 
Shakespeare‘s majestic words, ‘We 
|few, we happy few, we band of| 
| brothers St. 
so ably 
as worthy to} 





who die 
Day!’ 


marks Olivier 


are to on 
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(Continued on Page Thirteen) 


A Funny Team 





Bing Crosby and Bob Hope together again in “The Road to Ut 
the feature this week at the Brooklyn Paramount, 
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Flatbush ond De Kalb 
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BOB HOPE 
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“ROAD TO 
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THEATRE PARTIES 


parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
, DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
ronquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Vheetrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, 
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All trade anions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
questec when planning theatre 


New York City. ; 
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Virginian” at the Paramount Theatre. 








Brian Donlevy and Sonny Tufts in a scene from Owen Wister’s “ 
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“Musical wow of the season”’.—WINCHELL 
PAULA STONE & HUNT STROMBERG, Jr.. 
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JACK WHITING + ODETTE MYRTIL - DOROTHY STONE 











46th STREET THEATRE, W. of Broadway—Mats. | Wed. & Sat. 
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KM rand Brings in New Screen Stage Show 





©" HER KIND OF MAN" 
OPENS TO-DAY 


Hard-hitting melodrama and tor- 
rid romance highlight Warner 
Bros.’ newest action drama, “Her 
Kind of Man,” which opens today 
at the New York Strand Theatre. 
Co-starring a trio of bright screen 
newcomers — Dane Clark, Janis 
Paige and Zachary Scott—the film 
also features an important cast of 
supporting players, among them 
Faye Emerson, George Tobias, 
Howard Smith and Harry Lewis. 

Based on an original story by 
Charles Hoffman and James V. 
Kern, the screenplay, written by 
Gordon Kahn and Leopold Atlas, 
presents the exciting life of the 
late Twenties and early Thirties, 
just as prohibition went out, when 
gamblers flourished and high and 
dangerous living was the watch- 
word of the day. Against this racy 
background, “Her Kind of Man” 
depicts the case history of a man 
who flaunted convention and the 
woman who loved him in spite of 
herself. 

On stage, the 
Carmen Cavallaro and his or- 
chestra, with vocalists Frank Gal- 
lagher and Gloria Foster. Also 
featured are Lenny Kent, come- 
dian; Ben Rochelle and Jane Beebe, 
satirical madcaps, and 
Blaine, dancing delovely. 





TO OPEN ABOUT JUNE 17 
WITH LAWRENCE OLIVER 
IN TITLE ROLE 

(Continued from Page Twelve) 
stand at the top ranks of Shake- 
speare interpreters. 

“The battle of Agincourt is a 
stirring and impressive spectacle. 
Nothing even remotely suggesting 
it could be attempted on the stage, 
and this leads to the suggestion 





ior |BORN YESTERDAY 
Delight | The New Comedy Hit by 
—Barnes, | GARSON KANIN 
tenld Tribune | LYCEUM THEA. 45th St. E. of Broadway - CH 4-4256 
} Evenings 8:30 Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:40 
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' pee Gat Peremount 2 tor-) Show Starts 


|. He’s Dynamite with Dames... 
4 -. Danger to Double- 
Crossers! 


Paramount presents 


ALAN LADD 
= VERONICA LAKE 
| WILLIAM BENDIX 


F REORGE MARSHALL proouction 


with Howard da Silva + Doris Dowling 
_Directed by George Marshall 


ial 


WED / * 


® ee 


MP Midnight Show Nightly 
Gann an 


Strand presents | 


Barbara 








low after 00 years, the plays of 
Shakespeare have perhaps found 
in the motion picture, properly 
employed, their most expressive 
medium.” 

Spokesmen for United Artists 
have indicated that because of the 
very nature of this spectacle, the 
release of the picture will likely 


be restricted for the time being to 
showings in perhaps a dozen of 
the nation’s larger cities, the ma- 
jority of these presentations to be 
presented in line with a reserved 
seat policy. Eventually, however, 
the picture may be listed for gen- 
eral release to the smaller theatres 
of the country. 
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“YEAR'S OGUTSTA IND" 
DANE CLARK IS WINNER OF apo A — hy POLL! 


DANE CLARK 
TACHARY SCOTT 


HER Kin o- Man 


HOWARD SMITH * HARRY LEWIS 
Directed by FREDERICK DE CORDOVA 


Pies! BARBARA TRAN 


A DOUBLE CRIME THAT WORKED...AND 





mew stag with that luscious ‘something’! 







AYE EMERSON + GEORGE TOBIAS 
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Johnny Messner and his orchestra | 


headline the stage presentation at 
P | omp ent—enoug 
Palisades Park, May 4th and 5th. | lence and accomplishment—e gh 
i: make the perennial return of 

___. | Ballet Theatre a warming welcome 


SIGNS OF SPRING, II 
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? " ee \before the concerts (from 7:30 to among those planned, wit} : 
At Palisades Park BALLET THEATRE. Present ry — hag ecsmeagg COMING :30, light supper) and during in-jevenings devoted si ngly to sae pembers . 
: by S. Hurok At the Metropoli- | me nt ‘field is the Rost of popular | termissions. Smoking in the boxes | Kern, Richard Rodgers, Irving yondsy, } 
tan Opera House. |priced concerts to Carnegie Hall,| |starts a precedent at Carnegie. | Berlin. Soloists make g long i New Lea 
,. |between the Philharmon and| Fiorello LaGuardia, Artur Red. | en Barere, Ray Joh Daily For 
} In the spring a young mans |i, xr season. Nightly from|zinski, and Walter Hendl will con- ic origliano, Ernest Lecuona, Gra igrited. 1 
|fancy turns continue to deli ght | saturday, May 4, to June 22, ‘pro-| duct the opening evening Seventy | Castagnetta; Katherine Duthay iby bul 
|the lovers of goc1 ballet, as the grams of light music will be} members of the Philharmonic pro-| Federico Rey, a.d a dozen More o 
| Jerome Robbins “Leonard Bernstein featured, with many specialties. | vide the music, which has many | Guest conductors include Manris ag 
|“Fancy Free’ continues to be ved » novelty will be the serving|stand-bys and many novelties in | Abravanel, Alfredo Antonini, wie oe ‘ 
|liveliest and freshest frolic of the| (¢ pofreshments in the Art Gal-|store. Viennese, Seandinavian, and | ™any others. vention 
|Ballet Theatre season. The three ij... the balcony, and in the boxes, American Folk Song Nights are! It looks like a gala segs, J nod «+- 
sailors are in new hands (not to} _*’ Bow ha teneiaa tamed jevery son and daughter that lik, Mm ing, refre 
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roe gaiety and fancy. 
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| season’s “Undertow,” despite 


there is constant renewal 
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CARLO \— 
Opriza company = 


“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” 


Fri. Evg.. May 3—LA TRAVIATA. 


| mention the rest of their extremely 
| agile bodies), but Michael Kidd, 
|Tommy Rall, and John Kriza es- 
| tablis h the fact that “Fancy Free” 
lis no tour de force made effective | 
lby a great performer: It is itself | 
great, a capture of a characteristic 
mood of our time in eternal terms 


Other moods of ballet dancing | 
lare also here in lavish store. Last 
its | 
|grim power, seems almost forbid-} 
| ding, and almost formless. But} 
of | 
|beauty in such ballets as “Spectre! 
ide la Rose,” “Swan Lake’; deft 
|viruoso work in the various “pas 
de deux” and “pas he quatre,” 
and performers of technical excel- | 




















;} music will more than loo 














| Carnegie Pops! x in a the ” 

“ “DREAM GIRL’ IS A DREAM OF A PLAY.” a -T.S BE May 4, 

—JOHN CHAPMAN, Daily News | ’ ad 

I ‘ hed HEATRE GUILD PRODU ‘ oan 
ELMER RICE’S New Comedy | 4 are 
Dream Girl || carouse | 
—— | CAROUSEL ty 
CORONET Theatre, 49th Street, West of B'way - Cl. 6 - 8870 | Musie by RICHARD Ropeens day, May 


Evenings 8:35. Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2:35 | Book & Lyrics by Weeker,” 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, A 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULiAN ish Socie 




















SS - — || Dances by AGNES de MILLE _ 6PM. B 








Evenings 8:30 (incl. Sun.) $1.20 to $4.80. Mat. Sat. & Sun., $1.20 to $3.60 





Sat. Evg.. May 4—IL TROVATORE. GARLAND, Jour.-Amer. 

Sun. Mat., May 5—RIGOLETTO RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN present 

Sunday Evg., May 5—LA BOHEME. }| Ee tear 

Mon. Evg., May 6—LA_ TOSCA Mady Christians - Oscar Homolka 
e tvg., NV 7—BARBER OF 

SE Vil UE 4 We “i Eve May 8—CA in JOHN van DRUTEN’S 


BUTTERFLY Sat. Evg Ma ll 
RMEN Sur Mat lay 1 LA 





49th St. & 6th nee. Rocke pry Ctr , J. Petzei, A.Gessner, R.Bishop 
Seer, Pee Sew 20ges $1.80 f MUSIC BUX, 45. St, W. of Bway 
- $1.50. Bale. $1.20 (all () Exes 8:35 Mats Thu & Sat.2 
SEATS NOW at BOX-OFFICE |) \\\ pense: 
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VALLERIA & PAGLIACCI ITs 
May 9--FAUST. Fri. Evg., May 
10 AIDA. Sat. Ma.t, May 11—-Mime 





ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr., presents 


MARTHA JOHN 


SCOTT BEAL 


in JOHN van DRUTEN’s Comedy 


TE VOICE OF THE TERT 7 


with VICKI CUMMINGS 





ve Mhoaq 45th St. W. of B’way. CI. 6-6230. — E 8 
MOROSCO Thea., $3.85 to $1.10 Mats. WED. & SAT. 2: as 


with John Raitt, Iva Withers 


Jean Darling, Eric Mattson in the Al 

7 } 7 OPERA ’ Final — 7 

M - ROI OL I A N HOUSE LAS T WEEK! May | | | MAJESTIC a wn od fympost 
S. HUROK presents | Matinees: Thursdays and Saturdays | es, Ger 











Ballet Theatre | The Musical Hitt ot 
THE GREATEST IN io KLAHOMA! |B ee 


| Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow May 191 
4 J | the Lilacs” reservati 
| Music by RICHARD Roporns retary, 4 


ook and Lyrics 


ALICIA MARKOVA - ANTON DOLIN | ofr ee eee 
ANDRE EGLEVSKY - NORA KAYE - ALICIA ALONSO ||| Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


| Harold Keel - Joseph B sae 
JOHN KRIZA - LUCIA CHASE JANET REED Selle duae Watson ig ty C 


ST. JAMES Thea., 44th W. of B'vy 























JOHNNY MESSNER & His Orch. LUNT « FONTAN 
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FREE sincine 2, 0 Mistress Mini 











2,000 SEATS $1 to $1.50 (plus tax) AT ALL PERFORMANCES | Matinees- Thursd: ay and Saturday 
ai The Theatre Guild & John C. Wika < 
5 NOW OPEN DAILY featuring: ace _ ‘ 


A New C ped y by TERENCE RATTIGAN 














FREE PARKING : Directed by MR. LUNT W 
EMPIRE THEA., 40! h & Bway, Mats, Thurs., Sot, Fi 

sen neupsmemmnenninnnms _ we —_ a SS an 
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“WONDERFUL WALT AT HIS BEST!’—Life 
Walt Disney's Happy Comedy Musical! 


Make Mine Music! 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


PRESENTING THE TALENTS OF: 
NELSON EDDY * JERRY COLONNA * ANDY RUSSELL 


R K O RADIO Pictures 


BRANDT’S BROADWAY and 46th STREET 


G L Oo E i DOORS OPEN at 8:30 A.M. 
MIDNITE SHOWS EVERY NIGHT 


BENNY GOODMAN * DINAH SHORE * THE ANDREWS SISTERS 


THE KING'S MEN * STERLING HOLLOWAY * THE PIED PIPERS 




















THE AXIS NATIONS. 














44 DEAD IN TRAIN WRECK 


FIRST FILMS OF THE MEETING OF FOREIGN 
AND FRANCE AS THEY SIT AT THE “PEACE 


TABLE” TO DISCUSS ARMISTICE TERMS FOR 


MINISTERS FROM U. S., GREAT BRITAIN, RUSSIA 


WEWSREEL 42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 


EM BASS 46th St. & B'way — 72nd St. & B'way 
THEATRES sotn st io Ci 


.. Radio City - Broad St., Newark 



















DOORS OPEN 3 A.M | ALL 


with MARK STEVENS 
Midnight Show Every Night ROSEMARY DeCAMP 








BRIDES ARE BEAUTIFUL 


until the honeymoon is over and the 


KPALACE) soan FONTAINE 


BROADW > ‘= : ; 
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LANA JOHN | 


TURNER - GARFIELD |}: 


in M-G-M’s production of JAMES M. CAIN’s daring novel 


The Postman Always | 





CECIL KELLAWAY - HUME CRONYN - LEON AMES 
AUDREY TOTTER - ALAN REED 


Screen play by Harry Ruskin and Niven Busch. - Based on the novel by James M. Cain 
Directed by TAY GARNETT - Produced by CAREY WILSON 


In PERSON 


* SWEETEST MUSIC THIS SIDE OF HEAVEN * 


GUY LOMBARDO 


and his 


ROYAL CANADIANS 


with CARMEN, LEBERT and VICTOR. 
Featuring THE LOMBARDO TRIO ® Rose Marie Lombardo 


WILLIE SHORE 


1946's Most Amusing Dancing Comedian 


2 
BOB WILLIAMS Accent on Comedy 
Extra! ANNAMARY DICKEY 


Gi amorous Star of Radio and The Metropolitan Opera 
TED MEYN at the ORGAN 


CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at 51st STREET * DOORS OPEN 10 A. M.,h 
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pF NEWS 


NATIONAL: 
+ Mich.: August Claessens, Na- 
al Secretary, will meet with S.D.F. 
pember’s and friends at Hotel Statler, 
May 6, 8 P.M. Readers of The 
ag fom Social Democrat, Jewish 
Forward and Neue Volkszeitung 










, Gra tad Look for room notice on hotel 
Uthas set letin board marked “August 
| More ; Meeting.” Claessens will ad- 


Hari gress Workmen’s Circle National Con- 
vention at the Statler Monday after- 
_. Newark, N. J.: Social gather- 


“? ing, refreshments, closing of season of 
in a the School of Social Science, Saturday, 


T.§ May 4, 8 P.M., 14 Hill Street. August 
speaker. ... 

and concert, Sunday, May 5th, 

5PM. W.C. Lyceum, Carroll St. August 


ni 
A Claessens and others. ... 
NEW YORK CITY: 
I City Central Committee meets Wednes- 
day, May 8... . Annual Banquet for “Der 
Weker,” bi-monthly magazine of Jew- 
ma ish Socialist Verband, Sunday, May 5, 
LLE PM. Beethoven Hall. ... S.D.F. Branch 
= is the Amalgamated House, Bx., Dinner 
asto §mposium on “United Nations,” Speak- 
de J ws, Gerhart Seger, Morris Waldman, 
Angust Claessens, Sunday, May 12th, 
5PM, ... Testimonial Dinner to Samuel 
Matlin, esteemed Social Democrat and 
Al yeretary of W.C. Branch 2, Sunday, 
* 1B vay 19th, 5:30 P.M., at Rosoff’s. Make 
reservations with Jesse Z. Sussman, sec- 
wtary, 4871 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
... August Claessens-East Bronx Branch, 


ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


“™ tT} $1000.00 


WORTH UF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 














We Are the Only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit 11 90 cents for every $100 

worth of insurance is required. 

This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws 





For further information 
apply to he Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone RF gent 4 2432 

Ask tor haobler | 62 








May Day Greetings from Berlin 
Social Democrats: “Social Democratic 
comrades in Berlin who as yet can- 
not communicate with you directly 
ask me to convey to American Social- 
ists their May Day Greetings. These 
men and women spent more than 
|a decade in concentration camps be- 
| cause of their courageous struggle 
against Nazism. Today they are once 
more in the forefront in the bitter 
| fight that is raging here on behalf of 
| true Social Democracy and human 








| decency.” Signed Leon Dennen. 
! — _ -_= 





Paterson, N. J.:° 








——— 
—_ 


Branch meeting, Monday, May 6, 8:30 
P.M., 862 E. Tremont Ave., Bronx. A 
large affair has been arranged for the 
benefit of the S.D.F. Women’s Committee 
Drive for funds for the Vladeck Home 
for war orphans in France. It will be 
held on Saturday, May 25th, 8 P.M., 862 
E. Tremont Ave. A modestly priced sup- 
per, music and speakers, Esther Fried- 
man, Louis P. Goldberg, August Claes- 
sens and others. Three Liberal Party 
Clubs and two other S.D.F. Branches 
are cooperating. ... Wm. Karlin Branch, 
Social gathering for benefit of Women’s 
Committee Vladeck Home Fund, Sunday, 
May 26th, at Sarah Eutes home. The 
East Flatbush and Brownsville branches 
will cooperate. Upper West Side 
Branch, Wind Up of Season, Social, Sun- 
day, June 2nd, at Rubenstein’s, 444 
Central Park West. Watch for program. 
... Coordinating Committee, Saturday, 
May 11th, 12:30 P.M. ... Eli Rosenblatt 
speaks at Debs Branch No. 665 of the 
W.C., Friday, May 10th, 9 P.M., 7 East 
15th St. ... General Membership meet- 
ing, Wednesday, May 22nd. ... Women’s 
Committee: Social and Tea, Saturday, 
May 25th, 2 P.M., Rand School. Drive 
for Funds for Vladeck Home for War 
Orphans in France will continue through 
May and June with special affairs in 
East Bronx, Bensonhurst, East Flatbush 
and Williamsburgh. August Claes- 
sens speaks for Merrick Club, Liberal 
Party, Thursday, May 9, 9 P.M., 130-80 
226th St., Laurelton, L. I. 





Sam Carr Expelled 


AM CARR, one of the stalwarts in 
the Canadian Communist Party (now 
known as the Labor-Progressive Party), 
was read out of office this week when 
he refused to answer a subpoena served 
by the Mounted Police in connection with 
the Russian spy-ring charges. 

In a statement issued by the LP’s 
national committee, Comrade Sam was 
rebuked for his “failure to appear upon 
command by subpoena.” 

Although reading him out of his job 
as national organizer, the Canadian 
Stalinists still refused to tell where Sam 
had hidden himself. 


Soviet Russia Today 


(Continued tron Page Six) 
has never been published, and would not 
be significant anyway. 


The most important decisions in fixing 
wages are made in the plants, solely by 
the management, and are not based on 
discussions or agreements made with 
the union and shop committees and in- 
corporated into collective agreements. 
Such was che practice in the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s, but for more than a decade 
piece rates and rates of output have been 
a managerial responsibility. Collective 
bargaining and agreements simply are 
non-existent in the Soviet Union. 


The secretary of the Soviet trade 
unions. Weinberg, stated in a plenary 
session of the AUCCTU in 1933: 


“The correct construction of the 
wage system and of a system of norms 
of output in accordance with the pe- 
culiarities of each branch of industry 
and with due consideration to its par- 
ticular conditions requires that the 
responsibility for this task be imposed 
directly upon economic and technical 
managers. This is also dictated by 
the necessity of carrying through a 
one-man leaderhip and commercial 
accounting in the factory. ... No one 
other than economic officials can be 
primarily responsible for the tech- 
nical quotas, wage scales, fixing of 
norms of output, piece rates, ete. 
Today the idea is rooted in the con- 
sciousness of some comrades in the 
factories that the trade union has to 
have equal say with the economic 
agency in fixing wages. This is a 
‘leftist’? and opportunistic deviation, 
an attempt to destroy the one-man 
leadership and to interfere with ad- 
ministration. This must be ended.” 
(Trud, July 8, 1933.) 

Managerial wage fixing is the general 
rule. Since 1933, collective agreements 
have disappeared in Soviet Russia. At 
the end of 1933, the expiring contracts 
were extended for another year. In 1935, 
contracts were signed for water trans- 


portation, commerce, forestry, and tim- 
ber rafting. “For other branches of in- 
dustry and the national economy .. . col- 
lective contracts were not renewed 


again after 1934.” (See Soviet Labor 
Law, a Textbook for Law Colleges, pub- 
lished in Moscow, 1939, pp. 60 ff.) 

At the sixth plenary session of the 
AUCCTU in May 1937, it was decided 
to reintroduce the collective contract. 
But in September, 1938, the AUCCTU 
met again and Shvernik, its secretary 
(now President of USSR), reported 
that this had proved difficult, and so 


only one collective agreement had been 
worked out, that for the Stalin auto- 
mobile plant. It was hoped that this 
would serve as a model for others. This 
contract was approved by the Economic 
Council of Peoples Commissars of the 
USSR. But at the next plenary ses- 
sion in April, 1939, not one contract 
had been signed—not even that at the 
Stalin automobile plant. Since then the 
subject has been taboo in the Soviet 
trade unions! 

Not only i_ there no collective bar- 
gaining or contracts in the USSR, but 
there is no democracy in the Soviet 
trade unions. The CIO delegates were 
told that the general trade union con- 
gress meets every two years and elects 
its officers. But the last general trade 
union congress was the ninth, in April, 
1932. Shortly thereafter the practice of 
calling conventions, of the various 
unions also was abandoned. It would 
have embarrassed the Soviet leaders if 
the CIO delegates had asked to see 
records of trade union conventions and 
of collectitve agreements; and of the 
150 members and over 70 alternetes of 
the AUCCTU elected at the last con- 
gress 14 years ago, the CIO delegates 
would find that very few of them re- 


main in the leadership. 





YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruitere: 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


e 
FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies. Nuts 
Preserves. etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 


Filled 
With Candies. Nuts. Preserves. etc 
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SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


DANNY KAYE in *The Kid from Brooklyn 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
OOORS OPEN 8:30 A.M. FIRST SHOW 9 A. M. 


ASTOR 3% 


MIDNIGHT SHOW EVERY NIGHT 





i\“That band 


music-lovers. 


n Always Rings T 


|AT CAPITOL—LOMBARDO 
|BAND ON STAGE 


kK. Guy Lombardo, who with bis} 
D K A Royal Canadians headlines the} 

anny aye stars in person show which opened 

at the Capitol Theatre on Thurs- 

!day, May 2, owes his famous bill- 
ing line to Ashton Stevens, former 
jmusic critic of the Chicago Amer- 
ican. Assigned to review a new 
| up-and-coming orchestra, Stevens 
concluded his review by saying: 
plays the sweetest 
| music this side of Heaven.” That 
jline is now known to millions of F WALTER HUSTON VINCENT PRICE CLENN LANCAN 
An all-star aggregation of solo ut Written for the Screen and Directed by JOSEPH L. MANKIEWICZ 
stars appear with Lombardo. They ii 


iliac nin 


wice’” Opens 

















Times include Carmen, Lebert, Victor and |§},.... 
Rose Marie Lombardo. Annamary ih ComTURY-9OR 
Dickey, Metropolitan Opera and 


violence, is 

















radio singing star; Willie Shore, tN 
dancing comic, and Bob Williams , 
nad his dog add to the entertain- 
mnet values of thre stage show. 
Lana Turner and John Garfield 
in MGM’s “The Postman Always 
Rings Twice,” based on James M. 
Cain’s sultry novel of love and 
the accompanying 
screen feature. 
Hume Cronyn, Leon Ames, Audrey 
Totter and Alan Reed are promi- 
nently featured in the cast. 


Na 


Cecil Kellaway, 


OPENS WEDNESDAY, MAY 8: 
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ROXY 2° IACKIE MILES 


c& = 7th Ave. ot 50th St. . 
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“Wait till YOL meet MARK STEVENS face to face” 


“THE DARK CORNER” 






“Entertainment At 


Its Subtle Best!” 
—Alton Cook, World-Telegram 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


GENE TIERNEY 


e@SeSee.,. 
o@® ON STAGE 


Lane Bros. « Lee Sherman 
Exral x Ih 
e 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








World Famine: The Full Story 


FYE background of the grim spectre of famine 
which is enveloping large parts of Europe and 
Asia, has been very inadequately and sometimes 

misleadingly presented to the American people. The 
implications of the fact that conditions have actually 
deteriorated in many regions, although the European 
war has been over for a year and the [ar Easterr war 
for nine months, have not been thought through, 


In some measure, of course, the famine is a conse- 
quence of the war, the last great crime of the war. 
But in some measure it is also a consequence of the 
postwar settlement which it would be insulting and 
inaccurate to call peace. It is the first great crime of 
this peace that is no peace. 

It is superficially easy and emotionally effective 
to represent the catastrophe which threatens so many 
human lives, as nothing but a challenge to American 
generosity. It is that, of course. ‘The most that Amer- 
ica can do in voluntary restraint, in individual des- 
patch of food packages to friends and relatives abroad, 
in mass shipments through UNRRA and other humani- 
tarian agencies will be too little to meet the crisis. 


But the fearful misery which blankets so much of 
the world is more than a challenge to the humanily 
and generosity of America and of those few countries, 
mostly in this hemisphere. which possess an ap- 
preciable export surplus. It is also a warning chal- 
lenge to the statesmanship of America and of other 
countries of goodwill to right, or at least to alleviate, 
some of the wicked and foolish decisions which 
marked the first phase of peacemaking. . Unless this 
is done, our most generous relief eforts may amount 


to little more than pouring water into a sieve. 


It we do not want to face the disavreeable prospect 
of providing a famine dole year alter vear we must 
aim at the following five objectives. and work for 
these just as hard as for direct relief of hunger, cold 
and disease 

(1) German nonmilitary industry and mining must 
be revived, not paralyzed, and the artificial barriers 
between the American, British and French zones must 
be broken down. 

(2) The question of Japanese reparations must be 
promptly and reasonably settled and Japan must be 
given an opportunity to make its urban population 
self-supporting through a revival of industry and 
export trade. 

(3) The huge Soviet armies which are living off 
ihe normal food surplus areas of Kurope like locusts 
must be evacuated, or at least greatly diminished. 
When we send relief to countries under Soviet or cupa- 


tron we are really feeding these armies 


(4) The cruel and stupid vivisection of litthe Aus- 
tria, its division into four hermetically sealed zones. 
must cease and a united Austria. under a freely elected 
government, must be not only permitted but en- 
couraged to resume normal economic contacts with 
Germany and with the countries of the Danube Valley, 
free from the unbearable burden of four armies of 
occupation 

(5) There must be a showdown. and as quickly as 
possible, on whether Europe is to be organized as an 
economic unit, or as two units. The answer to this 
question depends on whether the countries in eastern 
Europe will enjoy the same economic and cultural 
indepeudence as the countries of Latin America. If 
the Soviet Union refuses to make this possible all our 
loans and credits and most of our relief should be 
deliberately channeled into the part of Europe which 
is open to our ideas and our influence. 


There has been too much indecisive dawdling, too 
much hoping that something would turn up, in our 
foreign policy. The fearful misery which wholesale 
deportations, unnatural frontiers, pillaging expedi- 
sions reminiscent of the times of Genghiz Khan have 
brought, should be a stimulus to a positive program 
of action. 


Conspicuous Ignorance Department 


There is a good deal of deliberate distortion 
Soviet Russian historical facts for purposes of propa- 
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ganda, as is sometimes pointed out in this column, 
But sheer incredible gaping ignorance, without any 
particular partisan bias, is sometimes found in the 
writings of commentators who ought to know better. 
Listen, for instance, to Gerald Johnson, in The New 
York: Herald-Tribune of April 24, pontificating with 
the utmost self-assurance about Trotsky’s biography 
of Stalin: 

“The Russian Communist Party was founded in 
1847 and for seventy long years it fought incessantly 
against one of the stupidest and feeblest regimes in 
the civilized world, the Tsarist government of Russia.” 

Chis should rank high in anyone's prize collection 
of historical howlers. It makes just as much sense as 
if someone had written: 

“The Republican Party of Abraham Lincoln was 
founded in 1800 and for sixty long years it fought 
unavailingly against slavery.” 





For the Russian Social Democratic Pap, 
founded only in 1898 and the split between itg Ba 








vik and Menshevik wings began to assume defy 
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form at the Second Party Congress in 190% 
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Johnson got the idea that the Russian 
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Engels published the Communist Manifesto) ; 
secret which only he can reveal. Equally cocksure g 
4 - any 


equally inaccurate is his brush-off of the saris , 
St te 


Napo ile, 


would not have characterized it in this fashion 


gime as ‘one of the leeblest in Europe.” 
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regime which maintained a continuous existence ala 





the Troubled Times, of three centuries, which rash 
augmented Russia's territorial possessions, whieh - 
equally impervious to the ideas of the French Revol, 
tion and to the arms: of Napoleon. could be jus 
accused of many crimes and failings, but gg ¢ 
“feebleness.” 

An inexcusable blunder of this kind merely enuphs 
sizes the obvious point that some of our commentgy 
and reviewers write and talk too much. read and thin 
too little. 

7 ~ * 
Just a Misunderstanding 

The Soviet Union, we are often told, is wigadjy 
misunderstood country. Because of our own faulls y 
haven’t worked out a common set of definitions, Pe 
haps this furnishes a clue to the playful Soviet hati 
of sending American-built Soviet airplanes ow shoo. 
ing forays against American passenger planes ia 
Austria. It is just a peculiar Soviet conception of 
reverse lend-lease. 








An Editerial— 


Co-operation Is a Two-Way Street 


T the Atlantic City convention of the Chamber of 
A ommerce we have unrolled before us, as on 
a screen, a picture of the basic conflicts in 
American life. Differences with regard to labor legis- 
lation, price control, causes and cures for inflation, 
show how far apart we stand. Theoretically we are 
all against inflation and all fear a boom which will 
lead to a bust. But our ideas of how the inflationary 
boom is to be avoided are poles apart 
At one extreme stand the members of the Chamber's 
Board of Directors. In the initial meetings of the 
Board the main features of its program were the repeal 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. the rapid elimina- 
tion of price control and the turning back of housing 
to private enterprise. ‘These three measures, together 
with economy in Washington and balancing of the 
Federal budget 
leaders to pave the way to the land of plenty. They 


were counted upon by big business 


have learned nothing from the depression or from 
the New Deal. 


inherited from the Victorian era. It is strange to read 


Their ideas of economics are those 


in the year 1946 statements by business leaders that 
present precisely the policies which brought on the 
evash of 1929. 


° ~ * 


Ti Chamber of Commerce represents the top ranks 
of industrialists, merchants and financiers. They speak 
vaguely of co-operation with labor, of industrial peace 
with no strikes and abundant production. But their 
way of achieving thig is to repeal OPA and the Waguer 
Labor Relations act and to abolish government con- 
cern with housing. That is, they talk of co-operation 
with labor but every practical proposal which they 
make is a blow against labor. 

If the OPA were quickly abolished, prices would 
skyrocket, new strikes would be called and the whole 
industrial svstem would face a crisis. If. the Wagner 


Labor Relations Act were repealed, labor would agi 
face management in a new period of the tooth-ab 
claw era. If housing were turned back to the exclusix 
concern of private enterprisers, the millions of vers 
ans would be left indefinitely without homes with 
their price range. 

To realize full employment, we need the opposit 
approach, Continuous and full production by indw 
try implies the existence of a population with mow 
to buy. High production is impossible without a high 
degree of employment at high wages. The road 
this state is not along the line of repealing the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act and weakening unions. We can 
get started on it by abolishing OPA or by making i 
impossible for veterans to get houses. 

The Chamber of Commerce men talked of co-opet 
tion. Their dictionaries would tell them that the wor 
implies mutual activity. [t is not a one-way streél. 





American Initiative 


(Continued from Page One) a" 
hardly exchange these real assets for We 
promises that, in its view, are uncertain. 
In its ecstasy over the newly-acquired 
control of half the world, in its tendency 
to expand its sphere, in its drive for the 






cause of Communism, it will in «ll proba . 
bility reject a proposition that means 
restriction of its ambitions. 

Whether the American idea will suffers= 
an outright rejection by Moscow oF” 
whether prolonged negotiations will en 
sue, the real aims of the new Americal 
policy will hardly be attained. There will) 
remain no other way than to try to unite 
those democratic nations that are really 
prepared to accept and fulfill the pro 
gram of collective security. 
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VORLD EVENTS 


Edited by William Henry Chamberlin 


THE DRIVE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


RUSSIA, TURKEY AND BRITAIN: 
SOVIET POLICY IN MIDDLE EAST 


By David J. Dallin 


World Events No. 6 The New Leader, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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LEGEND: (1)—Claims to Turkish territory by Soviet 
Georgia: Trebizond, Coruh, Erzerum, Giimiishaneh, 
Giresun; (2)—Armenia, as proposed by President 
Wilson (in addition to Soviet Armenia); (3) Kurd 
State, as advocated by Kurd Nationalists in 1919. 


T has become a tradition that the epilogue of every 
great European or World War should be played 
off in the Near East, especially in and around Tur- 

key and the Eastern Mediterranean. Turkey advances 
to the forefront of political discussion and struggle at 
every turn of events. Whether belligerent or neutral, 
she seems destined to feel her unique role at the cross- 
roads of history. Her importance is out of all propor- 
tion to her area and population. The outcome of 
the contests affects the most remote nations. Today 
even the United States is vitally involved in the 
“Turkish problem”; even Australia and South Africa 
are tensely watching the developments around the 
narrow straits where the legendary Leander drowned 
one night on his way to Hero because the light of the 
lantern had been put out. 

It is not too much to say that the answer to the fate- 
ful question—war or peace—might come from that 
corner of the world where Europe, Asia, and Africa 
meet. Turkey lies between the political zones of Russia 
and Britain. It forms a barrier between them. Since 
the latter part of 1945 a new struggle between the 
Soviet and British Empires has been mounting in in- 
tensity and ferocity. In one country after another 
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(1), (2), and (4)—‘“Great Armenia,” as claimed by 
National Armenian Delegation in 1919 (in additio 
to Soviet Armenia). (5) —— 
the Eastern Mediterranean: 
and Tripolitania. 


Soviet objectives ip 
ardanelles, Dodecanes, 


Britain has been retreating; the Soviet Union has bee 
advancing. After the Iranian crisis that is now termi. 
nating in another Soviet victory, it is Turkey’s tun 
next. 

* & * 


I. THE DARDANELLES 
T were is hardly a political problem in the world 


more complicated and knotty than that of the Bo 
porus and the Dardanelles. The narrow straits which 
lead from the Mediterranean into the Marmora ani 
thence into the Black Sea form an amazing natura 
fortress. The defense of the Straits, and the repuls 
of the greatest modern warships are made easy—evti 
for a smaller power—by the topography of the regio: 
He who possesses the Straits may hold the key to om 
of the great seas of Southern Europe, to influence the 
defensive and offensive moves of adjacent nations, \ 
establish and bar their ties with the Mediterranean— 
and by implication, with the world’s trade routes. 
Turkey has been in possession of the Straits sinc 
the 15th century. When the Turkish Empire stretched 
far onto the European continent and into the Caucasis 
the Black Sea was the inner sea of Turkey. The Bil 
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inians, and Armenians were subjects of 
Empire; Crimea and the rich lowlands 
rn Ukraine were Turkish. The solution 

problem was then a simple one: no 
ould lay claim to the control of Black 


garians, R 
the Ottom: 
of the Sot 
of the St 
other nat! 
Sea trade 
to pass ti 
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siders the 
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ported to 
a virgin | 

side eye; avd the Sultan would go to war rather than 


other nation’s warships were permitted 
igh the Straits. To these other nations 

only mighty England and France, but 
round the Black Sea. “The Sultan con- 
lack Sea as his own house, into which no 

permitted,” Yemelian Ukraintsev re- 
ir Peter I in 1700, * the Black Sea is like 
ed inside a harem, hidden from the out- 
permit ot! nations to sail on this inner sea.” 

As soon. however, as Russia engaged on her swift 
southward expansion, winning one victory after an- 
other over Turkey, there emerged the great problem 
of the control of the Straits, a problem that has not 
ceased to disturb the political world since the latter 


part of the eighteenth century. The extent of Turkey’s 


round the Black Sea diminished with 
Rumania became independent; Bulgaria 
part of Armenia was annexed to Russia: 


possession 
every Wal 
was freed: i 
in this way the greater part of the Black Sea coast 
changed hands, and at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury three nations, besides Turkey, were firmly es- 
tablished on the Black Sea, while the Turkish share 
of the Black Sea coast had diminished almost to the 
northern shoreline of Asia Minor. Among the four 
Black Sea nations, Russia had become by far the 
strongest. 

The Imperial Russian solution of the Dardanelles 
problem was analogous to the former Turkish solu- 
tion: the Dardanelles, with Istanbul, must become ex- 
cusively Russian; it is Russia that is now entitled to 
hold the key to the Black Sea; the Straits as well as 
the adjoining Turkish territories in Europe must be- 
come Russian provinces, and the Black Sea—the. inner 
sea of Russia. None but Russian warships would be 
permitted in and out of the Black Sea under this con- 
ception; trade through the Dardanelles would be con- 
trolled by Russia in accordance with her interests. 

At every turn of Balkan history in the 19th and 
20th centuries, especially during diplomatic and mili- 
tary conflicts with Turkey, of which there have been 
a good many in the last 150 years, this program of 
conquering and annexing the Dardanelles region was 
advanced by Russia, and political propaganda sup- 
ported this claim. Political ideologies were created 
to explain and reinforce these demands. It was re- 
called that one of the first Russian princes, Prince 
Oleg, reached Constantinople about a thousand years 
ago and, as the legend goes, “affixed his shield to the 
gates of Constantinople.” The slavophiles preached 
that in its time Constantinople “inherited Rome,” and 
that now Moscow must inherit Constantinople. Ortho- 
doxy was exhorted to fight the Moslems for the com- 


mon cause of Christianity, and “Russia must raise the 
Cross over St. Sophia’s Temple.” These slogans _re- 
mained in vogue until the Revolution of 1917. 

It would be incorrect to attribute this endeavor to 
control the Straits and Constantinople simply to Rus- 
sia’s economic needs. Actually the urge for Constan- 
tinople developed a long time before Russia’s industry 
and her Black Sea trade had reached any significant 
proportions. Besides, the maritime commerce through 
the Dardanelles has in fact been free since early in 
the 19th century. The Russian drive to Constantinople 
was rather one of those trends which in a sense can 
be termed “idealistic imperialism.” It was elemental, 
in a way akin to the Crusades. No greater boon for 
Christendom could be imagined than the expansion of 
the Tsar’s realms into the land of the infidels. The 
greatness of Russia was considered proportionate to 
the expansion of her borders, and any obstacle in her 
way must be removed, no war being too great a price 
for the consolidation of the Empire. 


* * * 


Not Merely a Russo-British Problem 
Turkey herself would not have been able to with- 


stand the pressure from her northern neighbor had 
she remained to fight Russia alone. Britain’s role as 
a consistent opponent of Russia’s drive toward the 
Straits is well-known. France’s attitude was the same, 
at a time when France was a great naval power in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and hoped soon to inherit 
Britain’s possessions there. In his memoirs on the 
negotiations with Russia, Napoleon wrote: 


“Russia asked for Constantinople; I could not 
give it to her. That is too valuable a key; it alone 

is worth a whole state. He who controls it can 

rule the world.” 

In Napoleon’s Treaty of Friendship with Russia 
(Tilsit, 1807) a secret paragraph granted Russia all 
the European possessions of Turkey—with the ex- 
ception of Constantinople and Rumelia. 

Every naval power feared Russia’s appearance in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. And when Russia’s pres- 
sure on Western Europe and Turkey reached danger- 
ous proportions, Turkey opened the Dardanelles to 
the navies of Britain, France, and Sardinia (future 
Italy), and in a war of coalition these four nations 
inflicted on Russia the bitter defeats of the Crimean 
War (1854-55). 

Again the problem of the Dardanelles arose during 
and after the last Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. 
Again Turkey was saved by a coalition of the great 
powers, with Britain the most insistent among them. 
It therefore seemed a rare opportunity—almost luck 

for St. Petersburg when Great Britain became Rus- 
sia’s ally in the war against Germany and Turkey in 
1914 and had to acquiesce in the Russian demands 
for the Dardanelles region. The British Government 
considered it necessary to make far-reaching conces- 
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sions to Russia in order to prevent her alignment with 
Germany and a separate peace between them. By a 
secret treaty of March, 1915, Britain formally agreed 
to the annexation of this part of Turkey by Russia. 
“The last Turks will be chased from Europe,” was 
the Russian slogan. 

Russia’s success was purely diplomatic, and doubts 
were widespread whether England and France would 
really fulfill their promise after the war. Even at that 
time, before the Revolution, doubts were voiced in 
Russian Government circles whether the acquisition of 
the Straits would be of any use to Russia. 

General Kuropatkin, the former war minister, ad- 
vised the Russian Government to limit its claims to 
the Northern Straits—the Bosporus—and not to claim 
the entire Dardanelles. In 1910 he wrote: 


“The acquisition of Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles will only weaken our position. . . . 
Once having obtained a position on the Bosporus, 
Russia must not obstruct the establishment of col- 
lective protection by other nations on the Darda- 
nelles and refuse to let pass any other vessels in 
and out of the Marmora Sea—with the exception 
of Turkish vessels. . . . Not only is it not advan- 
tageous for Russia to annex Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles, but such an annexation will in- 
evitably weaken her and create the menace of a 
long armed struggle for the maintenance of this 
dangerous acquisition.” 

One of the high officials of the Foreign Ministry, 
A. Bazili, wrote in a memorandum: 


“Even the establishment of our sovereignty 
over the Straits will not give us a definite guaran- 
tee for our economic emergence in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It will not discard the possibility of 
a blockade being announced and effectively real- 
ized by a power disposing of sufficient naval 
forces in the Mediterranean Sea, in case of war 
with us.” 

Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, 
was right when he told the Russian Government how 
great a sensation it was to see Britain’s signature under 
the treaty of 1915. The British Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg informed the Russian Foreign Minister, 
Sazonov, that “this document represents a complete 
reversal of the traditional policy of His Majesty’s 
Government, and is in direct opposition to the views 
and emotions that once fully prevailed in England 
and that have still not entirely disappeared.” 

The unsuccessful Gallipoli operation of the British 
Navy against the Dardanelles, which was getting under 
way at the conclusion of the treaty, was generally 
regarded as an attempt on the part of Britain to 
occupy the Straits by her own forces and to create a 
“fait accompli”—contrary to the promise to Russia. 
In a coded cable to the chief of the Japanese General 
Staff, Hazegawa, the Japanese military representative 
in Russia, Odagiri, wrote on March 3, 1915: 

“It is reported that the operations against the Dar- 


danelles have been undertaken by England . id Frange 
in order to prevent their transfer to Russia’ control» 
The Russian Government itself was dou! ful aboy 
the actual value of the treaty; it knew well :ow strony 
the silent opposition to it was in London ind Patis 
The Russian Minister of Foreign Affair N, Po. 
rovsky, reported to the Tsar a few days efore the 
outbreak of the revolution that the agre nent cop. 
cerning the Straits was “nothing but a prom: ssory not. 
which remains just a scrap of paper” if © ussia her. 
self failed to seize the Straits before the p: ice negotj. 
ations began. Almost prophetically he sa 
“Tt is hard to foretell the results of ti: World 

War, but at any rate one has no assur: ice that 
there may not be a revaluation of poli! al rela. 
tionships among the Allies and that a ni \ align. 
ment of powers will not occur capable o! prevent. 
ing our installation in the Straits. In tha: case we 
would have to await anew the outbreak o: a Euro. 
pean fire to realize the aims which. as our 
thousand-year old history shows, canno' be ae. 
complished within the framework of normal 
political life.” 

Meanwhile much had changed inside Russia, and 
the conquest of the Straits was no longer as popular 
as a century earlier. There were no Slavs left unde 
Turkish rule; and above all Turkey was no longer 
real threat to Russia’s borders. 


The program of the Russian Government, in 194. 
1916, so far as it concerned the Dardanelles, was sup. 
ported, among the swiftly growing internal opposition 
only by the Party of Constitutional Democrats 
(“Cadets”). The other parties, from the moderate 
Trudoviki (Laborites) to the extreme Bolshevik fav. 
tion, strongly condemned a “war for annexations’; 
and the Dardanelles—only one of a great number of 
contemplated territorial acquisitions—swiftly grew ir 
the popular mind into the most vivid, obvious, and 
colorful sample of the “Tsarist policy of grabbing 


foreign lands.” 
* * * 


The Revolution in Russia 


Turse controversies suddenly acquired important 
proportions and historic significance when the Revo- 
lution broke out in March, 1917. The first Provisional 
Government was inclined to consider the great up- 
heaval as an issue of internal policy. In international 
affairs the Government tried to continue the pre-revo- 
lutionary line based on a firm alliance with England 
and France and the continuation of the war. It als 
tried to keep in force all agreements and treaties, both 
public and secret, which after the war would have 
given Russia the right to annex certain Germa 
Austro-Hungarian, and Turkish territories. Paul Mil: 
yukov, the leader of the Constitutional Democrats 
(“Cadets”), became Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
was a strong supporter of Minister Sazonov’s wartime 
policy; more than once he. had tried to popularize tr 





idea that [i ssia must expand to the west and south 


after the 

From the very outset this “imperialist” policy of 
the Provis | Government met with strong opposi- 
tion on th: part of all the leftist parties. A great 
popular I nent arose for “a war without annex- 
ations an demnities.” The movement developed 
ewiftly an athered great strength. In its manifesto 
of March 1917, the non-Communist Soviet pro- 
claimed i!- .nti-imperialist program with an appeal 
to all the ; ples of the world: “The time has come 
to begin etermined struggle against the thieving 
the governments. . . . Democratic Russia 
enace to freedom and civilization.” In 


tendencies 
will be n 
this mani 
to the fe n-political program of the Provisional 


) there was a note of strong opposition 


Governme 

Alexande: Kerensky, the only man from the left 
included in the first Provisional Government, was at 
Vice-President of the Soviet. In one of 
nents as a minister, Kerensky took issue 


the same t 
his first st 
with the program of his colleague, Milyukov, and 
demanded not only independence for Poland and 
Russian Armenia, but also renunciation of future 
rights to the Dardanelles and the adjoining area; in- 
stead, he proposed international control of the Straits. 
His interview with the correspondent of a London 
newspaper aroused great interest in England, and the 
Russian Ambassador in London inquired of Milyukov 
whether a reduction of Russian claims was to be ex- 
pected. Milyukov told the Ambassador to explain that 
such an interpretation was incorrect. 


In a note to the Allied governments, dated May 1, 
1917, Milyukov again stated that the Russian govern- 
ment was resolved not only to continue the war, but 
also “to achieve the necessary guarantees and sanc- 
tions.” As this formula covered all former Russian 
territorial claims, Milyukov’s statement brought forth 
the first great crisis of the Provisional Government. 
On May 15, the Soviet issued a new appeal in which 
it stated that “a peace without annexations and in- 
demnities is the common program for the toilers of 
all nations, belligerent or neutral, to achieve a stable 
peace.” Milyukov was forced to resign. 


In the meantime the popular movement had attained 
considerable force. The Bolshevik party, now under 
the leadership of Lenin, was growing rapidly. It fully 
supported the movement for “a peace without annexa- 
tions and indemnities.” In the Pravda of April 22, 
1917, Lenin wrote: “We do not want to fight for 
Constantinople, for the choking of Persia, for the 
plunder of Turkey. . . . We demand that the Provi- 
sional Government renounce all annexations.” On 
June 16, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mikhail 
Tereshchenko, officially announced to the Allied gov- 
ernments that Russia renounced all claims to foreign 
territories and proposed a conference of the Allies to 
reconsider the war aims. 


Lenin, Stalin and Turkey 


Ix one of its first decrees, on November 11, 1917, the 
Soviet ernment proposed to all the belligerent na- 
tions “immediately to start peace negotiations,” and 
it added: “The Government considers a just peace one 
without annexations, without the seizure of foreign 
lands, without the forced inclusion of foreign na- 
tionalities, and without indemnities.” 


Still more outspoken was the message of the Soviet 
Government of December 17, 1917, addressed “to all 
toiling Moslems of Russia and the East.” It stated: 


“A republican Russia and her Government, the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars, are against the 
seizure of foreign lands: Constantinople [and the 
Dardanelles] must remain in the possession of 
the Moslems. .. . The [Russo-British] treaty con- 
cerning the division of Persia is null and void. 
The Persians will have the right freely to de- 
termine their fate. The treaty concerning the 
partition of Turkey is null and void. The Ar- 
menians will have the right freely to determine 
their fate.” * 


The Dardanelles ceased to play an important role 
in Russian foreign policy after 1917. There were, of 
course, negotiations concerning the transit of Russian 
vessels through the Straits; the Conventions of Lau- 
sanne and Montreux were negotiated; and_ their 
detailed provisions were commented on at length. But 
the most important aspect of the problem—in whose 
possession the Straits were to remain—was taken off 
the agenda because of ideological considerations as 
well as because of Russia’s weakness during the first 
post-revolutionary decades. Turkey’s rights were no 
longer disputed. And on this basis a Soviet-Turkish 
friendship developed, one of the few stable elements 
in the shifting course of Soviet policy in the 1920's 
and 1930’s. 


Mikhail Frun dispatched by Lenin to Ankara, 
told the Turkish National Assembly in 1922: 


“The issues that have heretofore separated our 
two peoples have now entirely disappeared. The 
voices that have heretofore pushed our people 
onto the road of imperialist policy, the conquest 
of Constantinople, the Straits, Anatolia, etc., have 
been silenced forever. Henceforth Russia, the 
Ukraine and their allied Soviet Rpublics, and 
the Turkish people are the masters of their des- 
tinies and at the present time can shake hands and 
conclude a firm peace treaty as well as various 
agreements on the foundation of sincere friend- 
ship and fraternity.” 


* The author of this proclamation cannot be traced with- 
out the Moscow Archives. It was neither Lenin nor Trotzky. 
Most probably it was the then Commissar of Nationalities, 


Joseph Stalin. 





Moscow Again Anti-Turkish 


Ix its old form the problem came up again on the 
eve of the Second World War. In fear of Italy, Turkey 
gradually drifted into the Franco-British camp. In 
May, 1939, a pact with Britain and France was pre- 
pared. It was intended to make the Soviet Union a 
signatory of this agreement in order to offer common 
opposition to the Axis in the Balkans and in the 
Mediterranean area. When the war broke out, the 
Soviet Government—then allied with Germany— 
suddenly advanced far-reaching demands for military 
bases at the Dardanelles, and at this juncture the 
negotiations broke down. ‘Turkey signed a treaty with 
Britain and France, and since that time—October, 
1939, Turkey has been in the Anglo-French camp. 
In Soviet eyes, Turkey was now a member of a coali- 
tion of aggressors headed by England and France. 
The Political Dictionary, published in Moscow in 
1940, wrote about Turkey: 


“Having concluded a treaty with England and 
France, Turkey has entered the orbit of the de- 
veloping European War as an ally of the ag- 
gressors and warmongers. Such a foreign policy 
is a risky one for Turkey and lays a serious re- 
sponsibility upon its government.” 


And Molotow—whose press today violently attacks 
Turkey for having been neutral during the war—told 
the Supreme Soviet on October 31, 1939: 

“Turkey has definitely rejected the cautious 
policy of neutrality and has decided to enter the 
orbit of the spreading European war. England 
and France are quite satisfied with this, since 
they seek to drag into the war as many neutral 
countries as they can. It is not, however, for us 
to guess whether Turkey will not regret her 
action.” 

The Soviet program of military bases on the Straits 
constituted a revival of pre-revolutionary concepts of 
acquiring the Dardanelles. The terminology had 
changed; it was modernized in accordance with the 
new slogans and ideas that had grown up in the 
meanwhile. Essentialy, however, the Soviet idea was 
to acquire complete control over the Straits, and this 
was precisely the reason for the rapid deterioration 
in Soviet-Turkish relations. 

After a period of about two decades of close friend- 
ship with Russia, Turkey began to look for support 
against Russia. Her neutrality during the war was 
an attempt to avoid military opposition to Russia as 
well as military support. In either case, Turkey felt, 
Russia’s domination over a part of her territory— 
particularly over the Dardanelles—was likely to 
result. Turkey’s néutrality was due to many reasons, 
among which fear of Russia and anxiety about the 
fate of the Straits played a major role. 

In 1943 a new chapter in Russo-Turkish relations 
began. Soviet influence was rapidly growing, and in 
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Moscow plans were being drawn up to «\ange the 
status of Russia’s European and Asiatic »ecighbors 
Among them, Turkey and the Dardanelles were cop. 
sidered among the most important, so thoi the de 
mands of 1939 were revived and enlarge: 
The Turkish problem was under discu 
every meeting of the leaders of the Unit: 
at the Moscow Conference of Foreign M 
Teheran, in a special conference in Cait 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, at 
Conference, and finally in Potsdam. There 
ment between Britain, France, the United 
Russia in seeking to draw Turkey into the 
was no agreement among them as to the f re status 
of the Dardanelles. Britain and the Un’ ed States 
tried to settle the problem in an internati: ‘ial treaty 
which would give Russia great advantage: But the 
Soviet Government was not satisfied so lon» as it did 
actically 
S as well 


at almogt 


with the 
1e Yalta 
4S agree. 
ites, and 
r. There 


not possess military bases in the Straits, 
amounting to the ownership of the Dardan¢ 
as of the adjacent lands. 

This great difference in outlook must «onstantly 
be kept in mind. There is more than on« possible 
international solution of the Dardanelles problem, 
with an adjustment between the interests of Russia, 
Turkey, and the other powers. But each solution 
clearly represents a compromise, sometimes [favorable 
to Russia, sometimes less so. The Soviet solution js 
not by international agreement, but by turning over 


-to Russia the natural fortress itself. Such a settlement 


would make Russia the dominant power in the 
Dardanelles. 

On February 23, 1945, immediately following the 
Yalta Conference, the Soviet Government advanced 
demands as a prerequisite for a continuation of. its 
treaty with Turkey, which had been in force for 
twenty years. Negotiations between Moscow and 
Ankara followed immediately, centering around these 
four Soviet demands: 

(1) The return to Russia of the Turkish 
districts of Kars and Ardahan; 
(2) The granting to Russia of bases in the 

Bosporus and the Dardanelles; 

(3) Revision of the Montreux Convention on 
the Straits: 
(4) Acceptance by Turkey of changes in the 

Balkans. 

The most important among these demands was the 
acquisition of sites for the erection of Soviet military 
bases at the Straits. The Turkish Government, inclined 
to negotiate and to give in on a good many other 
points, categorically rejected this main Soviet condi 
tion for a new agreement. It was obvious in Ankara 
as well as in Moscow that even if Turkey were to 
retain the right to fortify areas and to keep her army 
and navy in the critical regions, the Soviet air force, 
army, and navy would give Russia such a preponder 
ance that this concession would become tantamount to 
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complete con! »! of the Straits by the Soviet Union. 

In this atti! «'e Turkey was duly supported by the 
ther two grea! powers. President Roosevelt’s idea, 
advanced mo than once to Premier Stalin, was a 
gttiement of ‘ie Dardanelles question on the basis 
ofa new con: tion. No agreement was possible. In 
December, | the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of 1935, 
previously 1 iced, expired, and no new treaty was 
concluded t: e its place. 

In the mea ile new territorial demands had been 
made by th viet Government concerning areas in 
\sia Minor. ‘s for the Dardanelles, the difficulty of 
, compromi es mainly in the implications of the 
Soviet dem which are so often overlooked in 
newspaper rts"and by political analysts. 


The Soviet Plan 


Ir ‘3 not ‘ access” to the Dardanelles which is 
the problen vr is it Russia’s foreign trade that im- 
els fulfill: f the Soviet program. The domina- 
tion of the rdanelles by the armed forces of the 
Soviet Unic ould have the following implications: 
(1) Ruma and Bulgaria would lose a great deal 
{ their independence if the Black Sea becomes a 
Russian lake. In case of a conflict with Russia, they 
have usually been able to count upon the assistance 
{ naval powers that could possibly reach them 
hrough the Straits. Rumania, pressed by Germany at 
the outbreak of the war in 1939, hoped to be assisted 
by England and. France. Precisely for that reason 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Min- 
ster, urged Russia to accelerate her advance toward 
the Dardanelles. Not only would the maritime trade 
f the two Balkan nations be under Soviet control 
neither of them having access to another sea) but 
their strategic position in regard to their great Slav 
eighbor would suffer to such a point that their inde- 
pendence would virtually be at an end. This would 
mplete their inclusion into the Soviet orbit, a 
rocess which so far has proceeded on land. 

(2) Turkey would actually lose her last foothold 
Europe. About a million Turks who still live west 
{the Straits, on the European side, would probably 
ve to emigrate to Asia Minor. Old plans are being 
esurrected in Moscow to annex to Bulgaria one part 
{ Turkey’s European territory, while the other part. 
trategically dominated by the new Soviet bases. 
vould probably have to be cleared of its “unreliable” 
ulation. The New Times (1945, No. 11,) ap- 
rovingly quotes the Bulgarian newspaper Borba 
hich says: “Is Turkey a Balkan country at all, see- 
g that 97 percent of her territory lies outside the 
eninsula? The freedom-loving Balkan peoples—Slav 
ind non-Slav alike—are determined to settle the prob- 
ems of their political, economic and cultural develop- 
nent and of their security and mutual cooperation 
ndependently.”” 


The Turkish state, squeezed between the Russian 
pincers in the west and in the east, would lose much 
of its independence. Her political development into 
one of the many Soviet satellites would be accelerated, 
and the installation in Ankara of a “democracy” on 
the well-known model would become inevitable, since 
Turkey could not successfully resist it. Together with 
the transformation now taking place in Iran, this 
evolution of Turkey would obviously mean the crea- 
tion of a great sphere under Soviet domination from 
the Aegean Sea to the Southern Caspian and the Arab 
lands. 

(3) The most important consequence of Soviet con- 
trol over the Straits would be the shift in the center 
of gravity of the Soviet Navy to the Aegean Sea. 
Russia would no longer need her naval forces in the 
Black Sea once she obtained possession of the Darda- 
nelles. Except for a few police craft, the not un- 
important Black Sea Navy could be based in the 
Marmora, Sea, at the Dardanelles, and on several 
islands to the South of the Straits. 


In this way it would automatically emerge as a new 
and great Mediterranean force. Part of the Italian 
Navy is being turned over to the Soviet Union; Russia 
will inherit a part of the German—and perhaps 
Japanese—Navy. Even more significant is the great 


program of naval construction initiated in Russia 
since the end of the war as an important part of the 
new five-year plan. In this way a new Navy would 
be created which, though inferior to the British and 
American fleets, would play an enormous role in its 
limited zone of action: the Eastern Mediterranean. 
(4) The acquisition of the Straits by Russia would 
require the possession of certain military and naval 
bases on islands at the Southern approaches to the 
Dardanelles. In order to avoid the creation of naval 
bases by another great power in the immediate vicini- 
ty, the Russian Government has always connected a 
leap to the Straits with the acquisition of at least 
three islands in the Aegean Sea: Tenedos, Imbros, and 
Lemnos. The Soviet Government considers these three 
islands insufficient and claims the whole, or at least 
the greater part, of the Dodecanese Islands, which 
would give Russia dominance over the Aegean Sea. 
Ethnically the Dodecanese Islands are predominant- 
ly Greek. Acquired by Italy from Turkey in 1912, 
they constituted an important factor in Mussolini’s 
anti-Turkish program. After Italy’s defeat it was pre- 
sumed that the Dodecanese Islands would be returned 
to Greece. The attitude of the Soviet Government 
toward this proposal was at first uncertain. If the 
EAM uprising in the winter of 1944/45 had succeeded, 
the government of Athens would have been trans- 
formed into a “friendly” government; the Dodecanese 
would have been annexed by Greece; the principle of 
nationality would have been maintained; and then 
the islands would “voluntarily” have been turned into 
common Russo-Greek military-naval bases. Britain’s 
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policy during the Greek civil war signified its opposi- 
tion to an extension of Soviet control to the Eastern 
Mediterranean and to the acquisition of the Dodecan- 
ese. Unable to gain control of the archipelago through 
Athens, the Soviet Government began to operate 
through Rome. It demanded the Dodecanese as its 
share in the division of Italy’s colonial possessions. 
But here again it encountered the opposition of the 
other powers because of the great significance of the 
Dodecanese in the future power relationships of the 
Near and Middle East. 

The fact that so far no peace treaty with Italy could 
be agreed upon is part of the great struggle for the 
Eastern Mediterranean, a contest that began immedi- 
ately upon the conclusion of the European War. 

(5) Every great nation on the European side of the 
Mediterranean has been expanding her possessions 
into North Africa. Such was the case with France 
in Algeria and Tunisia, with old Turkey in Egypt 
and Libya, and with Italy in Libya since 1911. 
{ jump across the Mediterranean into the Dark 
Continent was a consequence of the naval strength 
of these nations, and a means of strengthening 
their military power on the high seas. The acquisition 
of areas in Africa meant a great movement of 
troops and supplies, and a development of trade with 
the new colonies. The crosslines through the Medi- 
terranean, from north to south, had to be defended, 
and navies had to be augmented and strengthened for 
this purpose. Great naval bases therefore emerged 
on the northern shore of Africa as a counterpart and 
supplement to the domestic bases in France and Italy. 

Characteristically the Soviet Government has now 
developed a Mediterranean program of considerable 
scope, following in the footsteps of France and Italy. 
If it is entrenched in’ the Dardanelles, it looks for 
corresponding bases in North Africa. The relation- 
ship between Marseilles and Algiers, or between 
Naples and Tripoli, would find its counterpart in the 
relationship of the Dardanelles and Tripolitania in 
the Soviet scheme: a line connecting the new Soviet 
colonies with the metropolitan state. 

Tripolitania is rightly assessed by Russia as quite 
negligible as a market for goods and as a source of 
raw materials. Tripolitania’s main products are figs 
and castor oil. Neither of these products is worth the 
enormous costs and sacrifices connected with the 
acquisition and administration of such a poor colony. 
When Mussolini was rattling his sabre in Africa, the 
oficial Soviet Encyclopedia explained Tripolitania’s 
significance to the Italian Empire in these words: 
“Libya has no serious economic significance. It is 
being used by Italian Fascism as a strategic spring- 
board in the struggle for dominance over the Medi- 
terranean and Africa.” 

Libya was important to Italy primarily as a road 
towards the British sphere in Africa. To Russia the 
ownership of Tripolitania would mean a_ heavy 
economic burden for a long period of time. Just as 
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the Italian administration had to spend | oney by the 
millions, and to import considerable am :nts of mili. 
tary equipment and supplies, and to ° vest capital 
in the Tripolitanian economy without dequate ». 
turn, so the Soviet Union would be com) ‘led to allot 
a certain part of the still insufficient « tput of th 
Russian economy to the edministration nd develop. 
ment of Tripolitania. 
The Soviet demands concerning Tri >litania gy 
another obstacle to the conclusion of a »eace trey 
with Italy. Unimportant as the role o 
may appear, it actually bars the postwa 
of Europe since it has become par’ the greg 
Mediterranean program of the Soviet U ‘on, 
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(6) The emergency of a new naval | »wer in the 
Eastern Mediterranean is bound to create ew tension: 
and dangers. Since 1870 the Eastern \ diterranes, 
has ceased to constitute simply a dead e: | of a grey 
sea; it has become one of the most im, >rtant trade 
routes of the world. The Suez Canal has become the 
road from England and Western Europ . the trad}. 
tional “workshop of the world,” to the mo=t populated 
countries—China and India. The pass 
through the Suez Canal has been steadil 


Year Tonnage 

1870 436,600 
1890 6,890,100 
1913 20.033,900 
1927 28,962,000 
1936 32,378,900 


The Interests of the United States 


I; is usually maintained that the Eastern Med 
terranean and the Suez Canal are part of the “British 
lifeline.” The general impression is often created 
that the maintenance of free passage through the Sue 
Canal and therefore Britain’s opposition to the navies 
of other powers in this part of the Mediterranean is 
the private affair of the British Empire, and no other 
nation is concerned with it. 

Britain is of course interested in the safety of her 
sealanes to India, and it is also true that the Suer 
Canal is of the greatest import to Britain’s strategi 
position. However since its very beginnings the canal 
has been an international institution; and today it is 
more international than ever before. Constructed 
mainly by a private French company, the Suez Canal 
was at first controlled by French and Egyptian inter 
ests; a few years later (1875) the British Government 
acquired about 177,000 shares (out of a total of 
400,000) for £4,000,000. It did not gain the majority 
control in the Board of Governors, which even now 
consists of 19 French, 10 British, 2 Egyptian, and one 
Netherlands representatives. But British trade ha 
always occupied the first place in the passage of 
merchandise through Suez: more than half of all 
ships passed through the canal under the British faz 
British interests demanded that, at least in peace-tme, 
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rough the Dardanelles and Suez be 
nce France was not opposed to this 
there was no reason for the British to 
ch majority on the controlling Board. 
the seas” has been variously in- 
cularly in times of war. But one basic 
ommon to all seafaring nations: the 
e seas, unhampered and unmolested. 
licy of free passage was therefore in 
rests of the Netherlands, France, Nor- 
f the United States. In the last quarter 
itury, British transit through Suez made 
o 80 percent of the total. Gradually 
developed their maritime trade, while 
re in it consistently declined: 
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pping Through Suez Canal 
In Percentage of Total) 
Year British Other Nations 
1870-1 76% 24% 
1891-1 70 30 
1913 60 40 
1929 57 43 
1936 47 53 
The “lifelin e” 
to other nations. America’s increasing influence in 
the world economy automatically made her Britain’s 


was assuming a growing importance 


partner in this struggle for free sealanes. The enorm- 
ous growth of the merchant shipping of the United 
States as a result of the Second World War is bound 
to increase the American role still further. 

One of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points up- 
holds the “freedom of the seas, both in peace and 
in war.” Similarly, the Atlantic Charter contained a 
statement to the effect that the peace “should enable 
all men to traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance.” 

The “British lifeline” is actually not British but 
rather the lifeline of all nations interested in inter- 
national trade. The lifeline stretches from west to 
east, from Gibraltar to Asia Minor. Any other private 
lifeline, such as the one from the Dardanelles to 
Tripolitania, cutting this universal trunk line and 
erated by a government with far-reaching special 
nterests and with an inclination for unilateral action, 
would develop into a strategic line. In the resulting 
onflicts not Britain alone, but most of the other 
states would side against the new power that would 
nevitably try to dominate the Eastern Mediterranean. 


+ * + 


Some Misconceptions 


[; is argued that Russia has the right to use her 
utlet to the oceans in the same way as the United 
States uses the Panama Canal. 

The great difference is that the transit of warships 
through the Panama Canal is free to all the nations 
f the world, while the Soviet-sponsored solution of 
the Dardanelles problem would result in the closing 


of the Straits to all except the Soviet fleet. The Soviet 
Government would hardly agree to assume the obliga- 
tion of opening the Black Sea to foreign navies. The 
Dardanelles problem is not analogous to that of the 
Panama Canal. 

Another delusion is the theory that the possession 
of the Dardanelles is a necessity for Russia because 
of the rapidly growing trade between Russia’s south- 
ern ports and the outer world. Russia’s trade through 
the Dardanelles has been going on for more than a 
century without hindrance, regardless of the changing 
political situation, except in time of war. 

No complaints on this subject have been heard since 
the early 19th century. Russia’s trade and transit 
through the Dardanelles was actually growing at a 
rapid pace, her exports reaching 10,861,000 tons in 
1913, and declining to 5,654,000 tons in 1937. 

From these facts it becomes evident that it is not 
economic necessity that prompts Soviet policy in her 
drive to the Dardanelles; the reasons are purely 
political and strategic. 
if the main aim 
of policy is simply security—it is not certain whether 
the retention of the Montreux Convention or the 
currently advanced plan for the “internationaliza- 
tion” of the Straits would be most advantageous. The 


From the Russian point of view 


latter is, of course, in accordance with the prevalent 
trend toward the extension of the influence of the 
United Nations; it also appears democratic, fair, and 
just. So long however as the UN is an enigma and 
its future most uncertain, the interests of Russia (as 
well as of Turkey) can probably be served best by a 
prolongation of the validity of the Montreux Conven- 
tion of 1936, which was not only greeted by Turkey. 
accepted by Britain, but also hailed in Moscow, as a 
diplomatic triumph. 

The new relationship of the powers in the seas 
between Turkey, Greece, Suez, and Egypt, and the 
dangers that will arise out of such a development, 
will be strongly accentuated if the advance of Soviet 
Russia on land—through Turkey and the Arab lands 
is simultaneously supplemented by its advance through 
the Dardanelles. 


II. THE EASTERN ROAD TO 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Tue Eastern frontiers of Turkey. which are much 
in the limelight today and are bound to be widely 
discussed in the near future. are those bordering on 
the Soviet Union and Iran. The complex relationship 
of smaller nations which populate these regions is 
often heclouded and confuses the main issue of the 
great diplomatic and military struggle that develops 
before our eves. 

Because of a reversal of Russian policy after the 
Revolution, as well as for other reasons, Turkey re- 
mained a nation of 15 to 18,000,000 inhabitants, and 
continued to play the part of a sovereign nation in 
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the Near East. Russian help was important, probably 
decisive, in preserving Turkish independence. 

While Britain, Turkey’s most dangerous enemy be- 
tween 1915 and 1923, has become her ally and main 
supporter in 1936-46, the Soviet Government shifted 
its policies after the outbreak of the Second World 
War and actually revived the old policy against the 
independence of Turkey. Religious motives, which 
played a great role in the anti-Turkish ideology at 
the end of the 19th and in the early 20th century and 
which made the liberation of the Christian Armenian 
minority in Turkey the principal aim of the Allied 
policy there, no longer play any role in the Sovict 
plan. The national issue, i. e. the “liberation” and 
independence of small nationalities, is the ideological 
foundation behind Russia’s drive into Iran, Iraq, and 
Turkey. 

The following separate items are all components 
of this over-all political picture, the Russian drive to 
the South: (1) the creation of an autonomous province 
of Azerbaidjan in Northern Iran; (2) the claims for 
the reannexation of the Kars and Ardahan region; 
(3) demands for the annexation of a Turkish area 
along the Black Sea to Soviet Georgia: (4) the 
claimed annexation by Armenia of an adjoining 
Turkish region; (5) the creation of a “Kurd Repub- 
lic,” whose main territory would be located in present- 
day Turkey and Iraq. 

Taken together these territories embrace Turkish, 
Iranian, Iraqi, and Syrian areas of about 240,000 
square miles, with a population of about 10,000,000. 
The Soviet program for these regions would constitute 
the expansion of the Soviet Union deep into the Arab 
world, the encirclement of Turkey, and the appear- 
ance of a vast new Moslem region as a component 
part of the multi-national and multi-religious Soviet 
state complex. 

Russia’s policy in the First World War backed 
essentially the same program. When that war broke 
out, the Armenian problem was an object of con- 
tinuous heated debate between the great powers, 
especially after the terrible Turkish massacres of 
Armenians in the two decades preceding the war. A 
certain autonomy for the Turkish Armenians was al- 
most achieved, with Russia and England playing the 
leading roles in this effort. When the war broke out. 
the separation of Turkey’s Armenian provinces be- 
came a popular demand in the Allied world: these 
areas were either to be annexed to Russian Armenia 
or to be established as a separate state. 

With the outbreak of the Russian Revolution and 
the disappearance of the tendency to concentrate 
under the Imperial authority all possible lands and 
nations, the Armenians—particularly their organiza- 
tions abroad—began feverishly to work for the crea- 
tion of a “Great Armenia,” independent of Turkey, as 
well as of Russia, uniting both Russian and Turkish 
Armenians into one state. The number of Armenians 
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in Russia and Turkey was then estimate at about |. 
000,000 each. Together with the splint-» nations in 
habiting the same territory, the new stat_ was to*have 
a population of from 3 to 4,500,000. official Ap. 
menian delegation was admitted to the | -ace Confer. 
ence of 1919 and prese1..ed a memors dum with g 
map outlining the future Armenian stat: 4s the entire 
region between the Russian border anc ‘he Mediter 
ranean, with the ports of Adana and _ lexandret 

The far-reaching program would n 
realized by Russia even if the revol 
broken out in 1917. France and Britai 
Southern part of Asia Minor, and a co 
bodied in a secret agreement in 1916 gay 
the Northern part of this area, with n 
Mediterranean. 
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The situation today may appear more  ivorable fy 
the Soviet drive to the South, since Italy < a defeated 
enemy nation, and France is losing her 1 :indates over 
Syria and Lebanon. Britain, considerably weaker thay 
after the First World War, appears as ‘he only ip. 
portant but not very strong opponent 
move. 


the Soviet 
* * 

The Armenian Puppets 

Kars and Ardahan are the only areas in regard t 


which the Soviet Government has already presented 
an official claim. It demands from Turkey the retum 
of this area to the Soviet Union. 

The area belonged to Turkey until 1878; then for 
exactly four decades it was part of Russia: since 19], 
i. e., for 28 years, it has again belonged to Turkey 
The population of the region was Armenian, which 
means strongly anti-Turkish, until after the First 
World War. As soon as the Turks seized control of 
the region, the Christian-Armenian population wa 
annihilated or deported; and today the area is popv- 
lated mostly by Turks. The Turkish Government in- 
sists, in the words of Prime Minister Saracoglu, that 
“there is not one single Armenian living in the Kar 
Region.” It cites the principle of nationality in sup- 
port of its refusal to turn over this area to Russia 
From Moscow, however, comes the reply that “never 
before in the annals of international law has the 
wholesale massacre of the population of a locality 
been advanced as an argument in justification of the 
perpetrator’s right to the territory of the massacred.” 
(New Times, February 1, 1946.) 

A new treaty concluded by the Soviet Government 
in 1921 confirmed the cession of the Kars region t 
Turkey. At that time the Russian civil war had ended 
Russia was no weaker than Turkey, and there wasn 
plausible reason formally to give away the Kars ter 
ritory. 

Actually the Armenians were sacrificed for the sale 
of a Soviet-Turkish alliance against Britain. This a 
liance was also the fundamental purpose of the treat 
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of 1921 the Russo-Turkish friendship that lasted 
until 195°. 

As soo: nowever, as Moscow reverted to the tradi- 
tions of tersburg, Turkey became the enemy, and 
Turkey's .'-rnal opponents, the Armenians, regained 
Moscow sport in their struggle against the Mos- 
lems. S 1940, the Soviet Government has been 
encoura \rmenian nationalism, and the ancient 
plan of ater Armenia is revived. 

The « to Kars and Ardahan is official; its un- 
oficial « lement is the greater program advanced 
by Arm ‘roups in Egypt and in the United States 
and wal supported by the Soviet press and radio. 
Since Se ber, 1945, Izvestia and Pravda have been 
carrying rts. about claims of Armenian emigrés 
concerni:.: the restoration of “Wilsonian Armenia.” 
The tert of Wilsonian Armenia would not extend 
as far a t claimed by the Armenian Nationalists 
at the I Peace Conference after the First World 
War, bu ould add to the USSR (Armenian SSR) 
an imp territory which would include, besides 
the offici demanded Kars region, parts of the 
Turkish vilayets of Erzerum, Van, Bitlis (Mus), and 
Trebizon: 

Other historical plans for the restoration of Great 
Armenia would certainly revive as soon as the re- 
shuffling of Eastern Turkey starts. 

For three decades now the regions have been in- 
habited by Turks, whose annexation to the Soviet 
Union would mean not the creation of a Great Ar- 
menia but the emergence of a new national minority 
within the Soviet Union or the creation of a small 
Turkish Soviet Republic. 

Whatever good intentions and natural resentment 
against Turkey may guide this policy of Armenians 
abroad, they have in fact become blind tools in the 
hands of a government that uses them to expand its 
rule over other, non-Armenian, peoples and areas. 


* * ~ 


The Georgian Trick 
Warn the Soviet-Turkish conflict developed in 1945 


and the Turkish Government made it clear that it 
would resist on both the Dardanelles and Kars issues, 
the Soviet Government augmented its pressure to ad- 
vance a program of territorial reshuffling which, were 
it realized, would mean a far greater loss to Turkey 
than the cession of the Kars region. As the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers was about to begin in Moscow, 
on December 14, 1945, the Kommunist, published in 
Tiflis, capital of Soviet Georgia, printed a long and 
detailed letter by two Georgian scholars. The letter, 
obviously written upon instructions from Moscow, 
was immediately reprinted by all the leading Soviet 
newspapers. In this letter, entitled About Our Legi- 
timate Claims Against Turkey, Messrs. Zhanasha and 
Bendzenishvili recalled the fact that centuries ago a 
Georgian state had embraced the Southeastern shore 


of the Black Sea, occupying a large area later con- 
quered by the Turks. Therefore, the authors demand- 
ed the restitution to Soviet Georgia of the Turkish 
provinces of Ardahan, Olta, Tortun, Ispir, Baiburt, 
Giimiishaneh, and Eastern Lizistan, incl. Trebizond 
and Giresun. This territory, they said, “is just a part 
of the areas forcibly detached from Georgia.” 

The weakness of this argument was obvious par- 
ticularly in Russia, where “historical claims” of this 
kind were ridiculed for decades after the Revolution. 
But there was no other way to justify the new de- 
mands; it was impossible to avow that the government 
of the Russian Empire had intended to annex the very 
same territories and had even reached an agreement 
in regard to them with its Allies in the First World 
War. This agreement was repudiated by the Soviet 
Government and for twenty years it was a matter of 
pride that Soviet Russia had abandoned the road of 
imperialist expansion. 

At first the Soviet Government did not formally en- 
dorse the territorial demands of the Georgian profes- 
sors; it was therefore considered to be only a means 
of bargaining with Turkey for the Kars area. But 
gradually it has become official. In February, 1946, 
upon celebration of the 25th anniversary of the 
Georgian Republic, the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Georgia, Char- 
kviani, said in an article in Pravda: 

“One grand dream of the Georgian people remains 
unrealized: the restitution of the territorial integrity 
of Georgia. Pieces of Georgian soil remain outside her 
boundaries: the regions of Ardahan, Artvin, Olta, 
Tortum, Baiburt, Ispir, Giimiishaneh, Lizistan. The 
Georgian people is entitled to hope for the satisfaction 
of its legitimate claims.” 

The territory to be annexed to Georgia, according 
to these demands, is the extension of the Soviet Black 
Sea shore from Batum to Trebizond. With its hinter- 
land its occupies an area of 24,800 square miles and 
contains a population of about 1,500,000. At certain 
points it overlaps with other Turkish areas claimed 
by the Armenian organizations. 


* * 


Kurdistan as a Puppet 


(3) Much less known than the movements of 
Georgians and Armenians are those of the Kurd na- 
tionality. It appears however that the Kurds may play 
a significant role in a reshaping of Eastern Turkey. 

The Kurds are the most important national minor- 
ity in the framework of the new Turkey. Whereas the 
Armenian and Georgian claims are artificial and 
manufactured ad hoc, the Kurds do live as a virtually 
compact nationality in the Eastern regions of Turkey. 

The potential role of the Kurds is due to the fact 
that members of this nationality live in Turkey (about 
1,500,000), in Iran (over 1,000,000), Iraq (500,000), 
Syria (20,000), and in the Soviet Union (80,000). 
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These backward belligerent herdsmen can thus be 
used by the Soviet Union as a nest of national irre- 
denta to attract and attach the other areas where their 
fellow-nationals are dispersed. The number of Kurds 
in the Soviet Union is so small that not even an “auto- 
nomous republic” was ever founded to safeguard their 
rights. In the 1930’s however the Soviet 
Government opened schools, Kurd children 
taught and a Kurdish 
teachers’ Kurd units were establish- 
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In Turkey the Kurds have been treated varyingly. 
Intermingled with the they were otten 
Turkish authorities to coerce the unreli- 
able Christians and to suppress their revolts. The 
Kurds fulfilled these tasks with great brutality. But 
they have often attempted to gain autonomy and even 
independence from Turkey. In 1920 the abortive 


ed in the 


Armenians, 
used by the 


Sevres treaty with Turkey provided for the creation 
of an autonomous Kurd region which after one year 
was entitled to declare its complete separation from 
Turkey and constitute an independent Kurdistan, with 


its capital at Mosul. Such a Kurd state would in- 
clude an area of 40-45,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 4,000,000. 

The final treaty with Turkey failed to provide for 
Kurd autonomy or independence. In this respect the 
Turkish nationalists under Mustapha Kemal won a 
complete victory. 

Repeatedly bloody uprisings of Kurds against the 
Turks had broken out. The most important of these, 
in 1925 and 1927, saw the creation of the Hoyboon, 
a Kurd Government, unrecognized by Turkey or any 
other power. The uprisings were finally suppressed. 

The attitude of the 
Kurd nationalism was negative. 


Soviet Government towards 
The Kurds could win 
their independence only in a struggle against Turkey, 
and a Kurd state could only survive if it was sponsor- 
ed and protected by the Western powers. 
wanted neither a weaker Turkey nor the emergence of 
small pro-Allied states on its doorstep with Turkey. 
Therefore the Soviet Press termed the Kurd uprisings 
as “counter-revolutionary.” 

When the war ended in 1945, however, anti-Turkish 
notes began to dominate the Soviet policy in the Mid- 
dle East, and the national aspirations of the Kurds 
gained Soviet approval as a “progressive” movement. 
During the Soviet-Iranian conflict, armed groups of 
Kurds appeared in Iranian Azerbaidjan; they some- 
times took part in demonstrations with Tudeh troops 
and the Red Army. Kurd conferences in which 
Turkish Kurds participated secretly took place, and 
there was no doubt that they were initiated and sup- 
ported by the Soviets. 


Moscow 


* * * 


The most striking feature of all these movements 
of small nationalities, in the creation of autonomous 
regions and independent states, is the utter absence 
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Conclusion 


Ix prewar Germany, for a period of r 
it was considered useful and necessary t 
sia’s energy toward the Dardanelles 
There was no safer way of disrupting 
Russo-British collaboration. 

In his Gedanken und Erinnerungen th 
marck summed up his experiences and 
toward this problem as follows: 
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“It would be useful for Germany if. by so 
means or other, physically or diplomatical 
the Russians would fortify themselves at 
stantinople and would be obliged to defend it” 
Similarly Hitler’s press and propaganda were 

tematically pointing to the Middle East as the s 
most appropriate for Russia’s attention. The Ki 
scher Beobachter consistently did this job. 4 
Even today, despite all the changes in the inten 
tional relations, the “Turkish problem” still hag 


significance. The war has not altered this fundame 
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the only difference is that today the op 
tion to the Russian drive towards the Dardanelle 


relations; 


bound to draw together Britain and the United Stam 


What the Atlantic Charter promised has proved§ 
be a deception: “A peace which will afford to-4 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within® 
boundaries.” Nothing of the kind has 
achieved. Those who supported this promise 
either blind or dishonest. Those who have pop 
ized this prospect of a peaceful free world after 
war have been misleading their audiences. ; 

It was an illusion. The new trend of conquest W 
has transformed an idealistic revolution into a 


Empire has smashed the hopes and dispelled the 


own 





. . pest 
sions. Force rules the world; might makes right, ? 


Today it depends on Soviet Russia whether the 
is to be resumed. She has moved into the vacuums 
in the course of a few months has planted her Bl 
nets on the agenda of postwar history. The rea 


is faster than her government expected. The 
like liquid of sweet illusions hardens into the ¢e 


of resistance. 
a spark can set the world afire. 
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